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ABSTBACT 

Besponses to a questionnaire survey of 1100 
superintendents of school districts in Texas and the 20 directors of 
Texas's regional education service centers (BESCs) providea the data 
for this study of the eguity and accessibility of BESC services 
across the state. The report describes the Texas educational system 
and the BESCs, lists the data sources, and presents the findings and 
observations. Besults are discussed in detail according to 19 
questions that the study sought to answer. The findings indicate that 
school district use of BESC services varies aore according to size 
%hhn to any other district variable, especially in the area of 
computer services. Saaller districts tend to use sore aedia ind 
technical assistance services. School district wealth was found to be 
a significant factor in hiring substitute teachers to allow local 
staff to participate in BESC workshops: poorer districts participated 
less. Hith the exception of coaputer services, poor and wealthy 
districts availed theaselves fairly eaually of BESC services. 
Differences aaong the ESAs in Texas appear to be aore dependent upon 
leadership than upon demographic characteristics. Beconaendations 
include periodic performance reviews of BESC directors, iaproved 
accountability, and increases in base funding. Begional graphs and 
project instruments are appended. (HD) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



One of the arguments made for the formation of educational service agencies 
(ESAs) in nearly every state where they have been established is that they pro- 
vide improved service access to students and staff of local education agencies 
(LEAs). ESAs often have been able to provide services which individual LEAs 
were unable to offer because of Malted enrollment, excessive distance, or limited 
financial resources. Urban, as well as non-urban districts have found i : advan- 
tageous to share in the support and utilization of services provided oy ESAs. 
While service scope and general access have increased in many jurisdv: .ions 
served by ESAs, little attention has been paid to the issue of equalization. 

Problem Statement and Significance , 

In the course of extending opportunity for all, have the conditions of 
extension made programs and services of ESAs adequately and equitably access- 
ible to districts according to their differential needs and desires? This is 
a complex question to investigate- for a number of reasons. First one *-* 
translate adequate and equitable accessibility to appropr ate use of cSA ser- 
vices. Then cne must ask if districts make appropriate use, that is, do they 
participate according to their differential needs and desires? The obligation 
exists to gauge actual use and desired use of services and then make the neces- 
larl comparison. And finally, when and where differences exist, what accounts 
K money alone that enables an LEA to get the ESA services it 

wants, or do size and remoteness, or more subtle factors like leadership and 
communication, influence participation? 

The lit* acure is essentially d* ^ of the treatment of this question. 
Some states measure participation ces and learn, thereby, the degree 

°o wh fc ' ariid atiSS has Seen ext.**.. but not whether or not the extension 
has been equitable , and whether or not appropriate use of se rv «s has bee n 
achieved. Several states have addressed the issue m the funding of ESAs, but 

arf auentton has been given to the.import of the funding or the import of 
other factors which affect LEA participation in ESA services. This study makes 
a beginning. It is ronfined to one state. It attempts to gatner data and make 
observations concerning the influence of wealth, size and other LEA and tSA 
vaHables upon the LEA use of ESA services in Texas. No claims are made a ,ou 
the study's applicability to other states, but it is hoped, of course, that the 
experience will be useful if interest in equitable accessibilty spreads and 
other studies are undertaken. 

Fundi ng 

Considerable ambiguity exists concerning factors which should influence 
LEA use of ESA ervices. With the exception of the funding issue, these ma - 
ters are usually addressed in the planning and establishment of individual ESAs 
and/ or statewidt networks, but forgotten thereafter. 

From the 26 state descriptive study of ESAs, 22 states supplied data 
concerning their expenditures for all of elementary and secondary educa- 
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tion, and for that portion expended by ESAs.Cl] While the accuracy of all reports 
may be subject to some question, there are reliable dimensional data that place 
the financial support of ESAs in proper perspective. The 22 states spent about 
60 billion dollars for all elementary and secondary education in 1977-78. L w] 
Twenty-six billion was from state appropriations. In the same year and in 
those same states, approximately 1.7 billion was spent by ESAs — 764 million 
from local sources, 675 million from the states, and 262 million from the 
federal level. 

Responses to equalization in ESA financing vary from the ultimate of full 
funding from state and/or federal sources, to the assumption that the differential 
funding of LEA current expenditures according to LEA wealth is sufficient to equal- 
ize LEA access to ESA services. Several states, like Texas, are somewhere between 
these extremes, with ESA financial support coming from state, local and federal 
sources. New York and Pennsylvania, for example, partially subsidize the cost 
of LEA use of ESA services according to LEA wealth. In New York an incentive 
option for partial reimbursement according to LEA financial effort also exists. 
But wnatever the scheme, the ESA funding plans adopted Dy various states do not 
seriously disturb their overall equalization balance or lack thereof. 

The descriptive study mentioned above indicates that the total 1977-78 
ESA spending from all sources in the 22 reporting states was approximately 2.8 
percent of the cost of elementary-secondary education. The study further shows 
that state financial support of ESAs is generally a very small portion of state 
aid for elementary-secondary education. It is less than one percent in 13 of 
tne states and exceeds five percent in only two. In Texas, 1.1 percent of state 
aid in 1977-78 went to the network of regional education service centers (RESCs). 
The impact of such small amounts of state aid upon basic equalization conditions 
is not likely to correct fundamental weaknesses or upset excellent models. 

The foregoing statement is not intended to diminish the importance of the 
equalization issue as it applies to ESA financing. It merely attempts to put the 
issue into perspective and to thwart arguments that ESA funding is a serious 
contaminant to existing state finance systems. On the contrary, within the ' 
limited scope of ESA state financing the issue of fairness in funding is timely 
and it is quite important. The relatively small dimension of the ESA finance 
problems makes them manageable. It is easier to achieve needed changes, if any, 
before state financing of ESAs grows to the point where significant change may 
require more dollars than the financial and/or political environment will 
produce. Equitable availability of ESA programs and services for LEAs is thu\ 
an overriding issue that must accompany the extension of opportunity. The \ 
cost of improving equalization here is relatively small, yet there may be no J 
place in the state system of finance where such small investment can achNjeveyp 
muchT if" edministrators, teachers and students in low-wealth districts arg-^ 
Indeed experiencing less than adequate access to existing ESA programs and 
services they need. Relatively minor adjustments in ESA funding amounts and/or 
procedures may make significant differences in service utilization. 

Ot her Influences 

Where ESA services are primarily available through state and federal sup- 
port, as in Texas, the issue of local wealth may not.be dominant among LEA and 
ESA variables relevant to participation. Thus this study must explore the role , 

EMC Js 
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of size, remoteness, effort, ethnicity, leadership and other factors as well 
as wealth as it attempts to assess their influence upon LEA use of tSA ser- 
vices. 

Why Texas ? 

The Request for Proposal (RFP) to which this study responds called for 
an examination of the role of ESAs in increasing educational opportunity in 
no less than three and no more than six states. "[3] The project staff s 
request that the multi -state requirement be dropped and replaced by a focus 
Texas alone, was approved. There were a number of reasons for the request: 

1. After exploring the literature and examining the return of 
data in the 26 state descriptive sutdy, it was assumed by 
project staff that a multi-state study of factors which in- 
fluence LEA participation in ESA services was premature. A 
single-state study seemed a logical and necessary prelude to • 
a multi-state consideration, and there were insufficient 
resources and time to do both. There are so many differences 
in the quality and availability of data among various states, 
that it was appropriate to concentrate* on one state and de- 
velop study technology which could be adapted for use in other 
states at another time. 

2. The RFP designation of Texas as a necessary component of the 
study reflects a number of important considerations. 

a. This'study is subcontracted through the Edgewood Inde- 
pendent. School District in San Antonio, Texas. It was 
logical, therefore, for the RFP to specify the district s 
native state as one of those to be studied. Furthermore, 
while Edgewood was not a participant in the proposal de- 
velopment, its interest in the accessibility issue snoul- 
be great. The district,- with a large Mexican American 
population, has meager local resources to support is 
schools. Known to be among the bottom on the scale of 
wealth for Texas local districts, in 1977-78 Edgewood 
proved to be the poorest, at $12,399 per child, of the 
684 LEA respondents in this study.* 



♦Wealth was computed by dividing (refined) average daily attendance (ADA) 
into the district's Average GOER property value. "Average GOER" (Gover- 
nor's Office of Education Resources) is the average of two property wealth 
indices from 1977-78 data base files, "GOER Full Market Value' and GOER 
Agricultural Use Market Valu*." Edgewood's $12,399 index of wealth was 
obtained by dividing the ADA, 17,409, into GOER Average Value, $215,848,200. 
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b. There was inordinate interest in and commitment to this study in 
Texas. It was expressed by Commissioner Brockette; by Associ- 
ate Commissioner for Field Support Services, James Hill; by Ernest 
Chambers, Director of Regional Program Development; and by the 
Executive Directors of the state's Regional Education Service 
Centers (RESCs). It was later confirmed by the impressive re- 
sponse rate from LEA superintendents and by repeated assistance 
provided by the Texas Education Agency (TEA) and the RESCs. 

c. In many ways, Texas has the diversity in funding strategies 
to make it an appropriate arena in which to investigate the 
variables that seem to impact upon accessibility. Some ser- 
vices are supported entirely by state and/or federal funds, « 
some by local funds, and the costs of others are shared. 

d. Texas has great diversity in other factors that affect LEA use 
of ESA service*; factors such as wealth, enrollment, pupil/ 
teacher ratio, effort, ethnicity and remoteness (distance 
between LEAs and ESAs). 

e. The Texas RESCs do not appear to be tradition bound. This young 
network is barely a decade old, but it has sought and/or been 
subjected to several changes in its brief history, it prides 
itself on its openness and its flexibility. The chances of imple- 
menting some study recommendations, be they of substance, would 
seem reasonably good. 

f. Despite the network's youth, 1t had continually become more 
important and .more secure in the eyes and intentions of the 
Texas Education Agency (TEA) and the Texas Legislature prior 
-to 1979-80. Born in 1966-67, in a decade the network moved 
from a tenuous federally supported network at the $1,500,000 
annual support level , to a $70,000,000 operation supported by 
a mix of state, local and federal funds, with the latter the 
smallest of the three.* In 1978-79 investment in RESCs approx- 
imate $75,000,000, with the state providing about $30,000,000 
and the LEAs providing more than half of the remainder.** 

Limitations 

This study reflects the traditions and the uniqueness of Texas. The 
general study design and methodology should be useful to other states, as will 
Implications of some of the findings. However, great care should be exercised 
in attempting to translate findings to other settings. 



♦See Table p. 18 

**1977-78 data for this study was collated and analyzed, and this report well 
underway prior to the Legislature's action to reduce base RESC funding for 
the next biennium, 1979-81. The implications of that action and the future 
adjustments it may prompt in RESC are mentioned in the final Chapter. 
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Definitions 



The terms and acronyms, and the variables for local education agencies 
(LEAs) and the Regional Education Service Centers (RESCs) are defined to 
faciliate reading and understanding of the report. 

Terms and Acronyms . The following are the most frequently used expressions. 

1. State Education Agency (SEA) : The state agency which* has prime respon- 
sibility by law for elementary and secondary education. 

2. Texas Education Agency ('TEA) : The SEA in Texas. 

3. Local- Education Agency (.LEA) : The school administrative district at 
the local level which is supported and maintained by publicfunds and 
local leadership. It includes all local and county unit districts 
whicn exist as distinct administrative units under boards of education 
and which are assigned primary program responsibility by the State for 
delivering elementary and/or secondary sducation. 

4. Education Service Agency (ESA) : A public agency organized to serve a ., 
group of LEAs and /or the SEA in the sub-state geographic region which 

* encompasses the LEAs. In Texas, ESA is synonymous with RESC nr ESC. 

5. Regional Education Service Center (RESC) or Education Service Center 
(ESC) : The ESA in Texas. 

6. Refined Average Daily Attendance (ADA) : Regular ADA minus ineligible 
ADfl (underaged, overaged), reported annually by each LEA superintendent. 

, 7. GOER Average Value : The average of two full market property values 
established by the Governor's Office of Educational Research (GOER) 
when varying local assessment ratios and values were translated to a 
state standard.* GOER full market value ana GOER agricultural use 
market value are used to determine the local share of the state Foun- 
dation Program, and the average of the two, when divided by refined 
ADA, is-GOER average value, the measure of LEA wealth used in this 
study. 
*' 

LEA Variables . The following six LEA variables were used in regress-ion 
analyses to determine their relationship to the LEA use of RESC services. Size 
and wealth were also used is comparisons of means of use measures and perceptions 
measures. 

1. Size : Number of pupils in refined ADA. 

2. Wealth : GOER" average value per pupil in refined ADA. 

* TEA's office of Education Information suggested the use of GOER iverane value' 
as a wealth index, and advised that the State Tax Assessment Practices doard now 
computes the standard property values. 
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3. Effort : Local school tax rate computed by dividing GOER average value 
into the maintenance levy. 

4. Remoteness : (Distance in miles from LEA central office to the RESC 
central office or RESC satellite, whichever is closer. 

5. Staff Ratio : Average number of students per professional staff member. 

6. Ethnicity : Percentage enrollment for Spanish surname, black and all 
other students, fall survey, 1977. 

RESC Variables : The relationship of LEA use of RESC services to regional 
vari ables was probed. 

1. Number of LEAs : Count of LEAs in region. (Vary from 13 to 100 in 
Texas. ) 

2. Size : 1977 fall enrollment of all LEAs .n region was used in analysis. 
'RefTned ADA instead of enrollment was used for wealth and receipts 
measures. 

3. Wealth : Regional GOER average value per pupil in refined ADA, or sum 
of all LEA GOER values divided by sum of all LEA refined ADAs. 

4. Expenditure Level : Estimated 1977-78 RESC receipts divided by refined 
ADA of region ^sum of LEA ADAs). Per pupil expenditures estimates 
computed according to total receipts and according to sources: federal, 
state and local. 

5. Remoteness : The number of miles from the farthest LEA central office 

: to the RESC central office is used in the regression analyses. In the 
analyses of means, the regions with satellites were compared to a group 
of regions without satellite offices and with more than 150 miles 
between the farthest LEAs and the RESC offices. 

6. Size- of Staff : Total number of professional staff, full-time, equi v- 
alents, reported by' each region for the 1977-78 school year- 

7. Ethnicity : Percent of general populate for black, Spanish surname, 
and all others. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE EDUCATION SETTING -- TEXAS AND ITS REGIONS 



Presented in this chapter are selected characteristics of public ele- 
mentary-secondary education in the state of Texas and of the Regional Edu- 
cation Service Centers (RESCs). This overview is limited to those factors 
which bean most directly on the main emphases^af the present investigation, 
and are intended to contribute to an understanding of a number of major con 
textual features under which the RESCs function. 



A. THE STATE SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In Texas, the Legislature entrusts policy direction and general over- 
sight of elementary and secondary education to the State Board of Education, 
a corporate body whose 24 members are elected for six-year terms by the voters 
in each of the state's 24 congressional districts. With State Senate confirma- 
tion, the State Board of Education appoints the Commissioners of Education for 
a six-year term. The Commissioner provides leadership and management direction 
for the state school system; which includes the LEAs and the 20 Regional Educa- 
tion Service Centers. 

Selected Characteristics of Texas LEAs «t 

In 1977-78, the base year for the present study, 1100 public LEAs we/e 
in existence in the state. A total of 2,726,490 students were enrolled. The 
state's average daily attendance (ADA) was 2,576,002. The 62 largest districts, 
representing only 4.7 percent of the 1100 LEAs, enrolled over 54 percent of 
the states' total student ADA. Over 75 -percent of the public LEAs (844) had an 
ADA of 1000 students or less. [4] 

The preponderance of LEAs in Texas are k-12 districts known as Independent 
School Districts (ISDs). The few Rural High School Districts (RHSDs) are, 
despite their title, also k-12 districts. The Common School Districts (CSDs) 
are rapidly disappearing.* ' 

Wealth-Size Distribution of LEAs 

At the suggestion of the TEA's Office of Education Information, the 
project staff utilized GOER average market value as the index of local wealth. 
Using 1977-78 data tapes supplied by the Texas Education Agency (TEA), average 
•LEA wealth for Texas was computed as approximately $83,000 per pupil in refined 
ADA, the median as approximately $94,000. 

Figure 1 shows the wealth-size distribution of 684 LEAs whose superin- 
tendents (or their designees) responded to the survey instrument mailed to all 

* 1977 legislation discontinued state funding of county superintendents' offices 
as of 12/31/78. Many common school districts are joining neighboring ISDs. 
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FIGURE V 

WEALTH- SIZE S.CATTEPWAM AND DISTRIBUTION CURVE OF 604 LEAs 




thsds $/pup11 

a 10 from < $30,000 to $60, 000/ pupil b 39, < 300 ADA 

6, $60,000 to $83,000/pupil (state avg. ) 13, 300 to 1,000 ADA 

3, $100,000 to $106,000/pupll 9, 1,000 to 3,200 ADA 
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districts. Six hundred four are plotted on the graph, and 80 LEAs fell beyond 
its ranges. Nineteen are above the size of 19,000 pupils and another 61 ace 
beyond the $300,000 mark in wealth per pupil. Each asterisk (*) represents 
one LEA. Numbers replace asterisks where more than one LEA falls at a given 
wealth-size point. The significance of the distribution lies in the clustering 
of districts toward the bottom and left of the chart, the tendency for most 
large districts to be relativelypoor, and the marked, almost exclusive, ten- 
dency for the very rich districts to be confined to small LEAs. 

Sources of Funding 

Revenue receipts for public elementary-secondary education in 1977-78 was 
$4,797,737,000. As shown in Figure 2, these monies were derived from three 
principal sources: state receipts (51.8 percent), local receipts (38.1 percent), 
and federal receipts (10. 1 percent)-. This percentage distribution compares with 
the national average of 44; 1 percent from state sources, 47.8 percent from local 
sources, and 8.1 percent from federal sources. The total revenue receipts of 
approximately 4.-8 billion dollars ranked third in the nation behind California 
and New York. [5] 



National Rankings and Comparisons of Selected 
' Texas Data with National Averages 

Personal income and selected governmental and educational finance data 
are cited here to place Texas in relationship to the national picture* For 





Squhu : Statistics of Public Etantntary and Secondary Pay Schools, 1977- 

78 . 'cnool Vmr (Tinali , .'iatibnal Cantar for Education Statistics, 

Washington, 5.C., p. li. 
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example, as shown in Table 2, in 1975-75 the Texas per capita total revenue 
of all state/local governments was $911.11 compared to the national average 
of $1,193.41. This ranked Texas 39th in the country and represented 83 percent 
of the national average. In per'capita property tax for state and local govern- 
ment, Texas, at $213.18, ranked 29th and was at 80 percent of the national 
average of $265.54. In total expenditures of state and local governments for 
all education in 1975-76, Texas ranked 30th at $427.48. This represented 94 
percent of the national average. In 1977-78 estimated current expenditures for 
public elementary/ secondary schools, Texas ranked 42nd at $1,352.00 per pupil 
ADA. This represented a 78 percent level of the national average of $1,742 per 
ADA. 



TABU Z 

?nLS?ECTIVt: RAMKX3CS OF SZLZCTtD 1975-78 TEXAS 
DATA, A*D COMPARISONS WTTH NATIONAL AVERAGES 



Salactad Charactariitica Aaount Rank U.S. Avg. : of U.S. Avg. 



iar capita parsonal incotta 56,201.00 15 . 56,399.00 97 

1976 

Par capita cocal ganaral 991. U 39 1,193.41 S3 

ravanu* ot all itata/ 
local zovaraaant, 1973- 
76 

?ar capita proparty ca_* 213.18; 29 1 265.54 30 

of stata and local - \ 

fovamant, 1975-76 

Par capita cocal axpandi- 427.4a 30 452.80 94 

curaa of scat* and local 
goraroaanxa for all adu- 

catiou, 1975-76 

Satlaatad currant txpandl- 1,352.30 42 1,742.00 73 

curat for public alaaah- 

•ary/sacoudary school 0 
par pupil In avarafa 
dally attandanca, 1977- 
73 



Sourea: Xanfclnt of eha Stataa. 1978 , National Education Aaaociation, banning con ♦ 

D.C., 1978/ 



In the 1970's, Texas has made great improvements in its equalization 
effort The state's share of the Foundation Program reached 85 percent, and the 
state-local sharing, $915 per pupil, in 1977-78. Nevertheless, this "equalized 
level" was more than $400 below the state's average current expenditure of 
$1352 per pupil. [6] LEAs tend to see their payments for RESC services as coming 
from this unequalized portion of their expenditures., 

o 
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B. A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE REGIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE CENTERS* 



Establishment 

In 1955, the Texas legislature authorized the State Board of Education 
to develop, plans and operating procedures for a state-wide system of regional 
education media centers to be supported with equal amounts of state and local 
funds. Under Senate Bill 408, the staj;e v of Texas established Regional Education 
Media Centers"... to provide educational media materials,, equipment, maintenance 
thereof, and services to the public free school districts of this state who 
participate herein." In 1957, prior 'to the actfvation of the Regional Education 
Media Centers, and at the request of the State Board pf Education /the legisla- 
ture broadened the scope of the 1965 legislation* to include provisions for the 
establishment of Regional Education Service Centers (RESCs). 

Presently therfc are 20 such regional centers in the state. As indicated 
in figure 3, the regions^ include all areas of the state. . The RESCs are an . 
integral component of tne Texas elementary/secondary education system fi^ded 
from a combination of local, state, apd federal sources. They are not branch 
offices of the Texas Education Agenc$, but should be defined as special district, 
ESAs.** The Texas Attorney General's Office certified RESCs as local education 
agencies (LEAs) eligible to receive federal funds. 

Programs and Services 
Provided by RESCs 

4 

The legislation concerning Regional Education Service Centers in Texas 
specifies that they are to provide educational media services and other ser- 
vices to local districts, and coordinate educational planning wjthin their 
respective regions. In addition, regulations adopted by the State Board of 
Education for the RESCs specified a fourth basic purpose: to participate in 
appropriate statewide programs approved by the Commissioner of Education and 
the State Board of Education. Services mandated by state legislature and/or 
the TEA include: 

o regional planning 

o educational media services 

o computer services 

o educational services for children with handicapping conditions 

o guidance and counseling services 

o assistance with crime prevention and drug education programs*** 

o bus driver training 

* The historical background and governance characteristics cited are taken 
from an unpublished speech delivered by TEA's Director of Regional Pro- 
gram Development, Ernest Chambers, in Austin, Texas, in 1977. 

** This term i soused in the Stephen's descriptive study to identify intermediary 
service agencies which are supported and controlled by both the state and 
local levels. 

***Special funding through RESC will be dropped in 1979-80. 
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Programs in bilingual and/or migrant education are supported by categori- 
cal funding where targeted populations exist. A somewhat standard group 
of services is covered by parts of this study and they are listed, along with 
brief descriptions and related information in Table 3. 

Governance Characteristics 

The state legislation authorizing service centers gave the State Board 
of Education authority to create rules and regulations for the establishment 
and governance of the centers. The flow chart presented in Figure 4, indi- 
cates the leadership, advisory, and authority lines of governance of the Texas 
RESCs as it existed in 1977-78. 

According to this governance system, each RESC has a seven-member bdard 
^of directors whose members were fleeted by a joint committee.* The join^ 
'Committee, which' also acts as an advisory body to RESC, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of LEAs. ine board of education of each twelve-grade LEA selects 
one representative, usually the superintendent, as its joint committee member. 
MemLors of the RESC board of directors, the policy-making body of the agency, 
may njrt be activey engaged in education as an employee or LEA board member, nor 
can he or she sell goods or services to the RESCs, Each RESC also has an 
advisory committee which must include LEA teachers, supervisors and principals. 

Finance Characteristics 

In 1967-68 the initial basic support for the regional agencies was pro- 
vided by federal ESEA, Title III furfds. Media funds were supplied by state/ 
local matching funds a/id ESEA, Title VI funds were used to assist programs 
for children with handicapping conditions. In 1969-70, programs for these 
children were also supported oy state funds, and in the same year, state 
assistance for RESC computer services began. In 1972, the end of reliance on 
Title III funds for basic supporc was initiated with state funding equal to the 
1967-68 Title III level. In 1975 basic statewide support, exclusively from 
state funds, was increased from $2 per student in ADA to $3 per student. The 
legislation authorized the Commissioner of Education to develop a formula for 
distribution of the funds. In 1977 the Legislature approved Senate Bill 1, 
thereby increasing base funding to aporoximately $10,150,000 or 0.45 percent 
(0.45 of one percent) of the state's Foundation Program. The Legislature also 
directed that the distribution provide $200,000 for each RESC, a total of 
$4,000,000, and that the remainder, approximately $6,150,000, be distributed on 
an ADA basis. Region IX, the smallest in ADA, got approximatley $291,000, and 
Region IV, the largest, received about $1,400,000.** 

* In 1979, the'State Board of Education changed the governance system. Members 
of RESC Boards of Directors are now elected by LEA Board Members and the 
RESC Joint Committee is advisory only. 

**For 1979-80, base funding was reduced approximately 14 percent statewide 
because some RESC balances at the end of 1977-78 were regarded as excessive 
by the Legislature. For the current school year the appropriation is 
$9,100,000. 
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FIGURE 4 

LEADERSHIP-SERVICE, ADVISORY AND AUTHORITY RELATIONSHIPS FOR RESCs 
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*The relationship shown in this Cis Myers chart in 1977 was representative in 
1977-78, the year studied. [7] However, the authority line between tne joint 
comnittee and the board of directors has been crossed out, and a new slanted 
arrow added to show changes enacted by the Texas State Board of Education in 
1979. 
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(All LEA participation U voluntary) 
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FAHLt 1 ((unllnued) 



14. Driver Educitlon 



1%. Career Education 



16. Diffusion, i'romliiltig 

Prat t it e& 

17. Blilnguc 1 Education 



18. Migrant hduratiun 

19. ClfU* and talented 

20. tuupetatlve Purchasing 
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11 Right to Read 
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24 Management Services 
(other) 



25. Jn-St-rvlte education 
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All or part of complete training ln-uervhe education, 20 
classroom Instruct Ion, hehlud-t lie- wheel Inst ruL t Ion , stmo- 
lator loan or rent, simulator training, at least one tcglnii 
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Sources for " f Regions Offering" (number of), RISC executive dhectois, see instrument, Appendix 6; for othei data, Stephens 1 
multi-state ISA study and phone calls to RiSCs 
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As shown 1n Table 4, since Its beglnnfng there have been steady, some- 
times sharp, Increases 1n RFSC funding through the 1977-78 study year* In 
the first year of tri-part funding, 1967-68, the total revenue from all 
sources was $8,103,774, with 62 percent from federal sources, and 19 percent 
from each of the state ani locals levels* In 1977-78, support had risen to 
$73, 241, 07b, with the state the leader at 38 percent fol^wed by 32 percent 
lo^al and 3D percent federal support* This funding was equivalent to $28 per 
student, statewide, with regional variations from $13 to $51 per student (Tabl 
5 and Figure 5). 

TABLE 4 

1966-67 TROUGH 1977-78 FUNOING SUMMARY _ 
SECONAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTERS 



Irar 


Ftderal 


SUtt 


Local 


Total 


1966-1967 


1,457,402 






1 ,457,402 


1967-63 


5,026,584 


1,498,196 


1,578,994 


3,103,774 


1*968-69 ' 


9,034,218 


2,740,223 


3,191,948 


14,966,389 


1969-70 


8,081,312 


3,332,144 


4,104,124 


16,017,580 


1970-71 


12,199,881 


7,700,329 


5,286.351 


25,187,061 


1971-72 


14,146,834 


6,503,710 


7,413,028 


28,163,572 


1972-73 


7,686,168 


11,535.431 


10.993.682 


30,214,281 


1973-74 


12,460*896 


14,575,463 


12,084,151 


39,120,510 


1974-75 


12,315,209 


15.968.611 


15,092,759 


43,376,579 


1975-76 


13,377,000 


12.298.400 


15,194,700 


50.370,100 


1976-77 


23,366,882 


23.910,429 


21 ,530,180 


69,307,491 


1977-78 


22,232.823 


27,554,227 


23.454,625 


73,241,075 



Sourct: TEA, Division of Rtgional Program Otvtlopmtnt 

•RESCs do not possess taxing authority. In addition to the cited revenue 
receipts from the federal, state and local levels, there are some non-revenue 
receipts, such as fees sometimes charged to participants in adult education 
and in-service education. 

State Commitment to 
the RESC Network 

The strong commitment of the Texas Education Agency (TEA) and the State 
Legislature to the RESCs can be demonstrated in a number of ways. Fiscal 
supp rt for the service centers from state sources has been increasing from 
the inception of the network. In addition, the TEA has made categorical funds 
available to RESCs as an incentive for local school districts to participate 
1 rr regional activities. 
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RESCa 3ec«1ots: 


$/Studant 






Haadquartars 






> 




Region 


Location 


Local 


5 .at* 


r^aara i 


Total 


' to 


Edlnbur? 


7 


- 5 


15 ■ 


28 


. II 


Carpus Christl 


3 


10 


12 y 


25 


ti: 


Victoria 


a 


12 


13 


33 


IV 


Houston 


12 


15 


2 


30 


7 


Btaunont 


1 


3 


4 


13 


71 


Huntsvilla 


* 


9 


15 


23 


711 


<1lgor* 


4 


9 


5 


13 


7XXX 


flount Pleasant 


5 


U 


5 


25 


IX 


Wichita Falls 


9 


>S 


2 


45 


>J 


■ocnarnson 


1 u 


7 


s 

w 


17 


xr 


Fort Worti 


3 


3 


2 


1 Q 


XII 


Waco 


5 


29 


1 


35 


XIII 


Austin 


3 


25 


3 


43 


XIV 


Abilana 


4 


13 e 


30 


' 47 


XV 


San Angalo 


5 


20 


25 


51 


XVI 


Amarillo 


"11 -■ 


21 


3 


13 


XVII 


Lu&oodc 


10 


9 


3 


27 


XVIII 


Midland 


5 


10 


13 


23 


XIX 


£1 ?aso 


9 


20 


9 


33 


XX 


San Antonio 


11 


10 


9 


27 


Avg. 


par atgion* 


5.48 


U.75 


3.70 


31.30 


Stata*ida Avg.** 


a. 35 


13J3 


■ 7.1* 


23.52 



•Assigns equal weight ta all regions. Thus, the "average per region" is :fie sum of 
each column divided by twenty. 

••The estlmatea statewide receipts In *ac£ category were divided by the statewide 
A0A Of 2,576,002. ' 



^^^xr^T^^^TTv^^TSr^T^^'T^Qr^^^^^^^^ for Region /, 
from TEA, November, 1978. Estimated receipts for otner rsglons from RESCa, Sumner, 
1973. 
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FIGURE 5 



ESTIMATED LOCAL, STATE, FEDERAL AMD TOTAL RESC REVENUE RECEIPTS PER PUPIL IN ADA, 1977-78 
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The joint planning activities betvdS&n the TEA and the 20 service centers 
is perhaps unmatched in the nation and stands as clear evidence of the impor- 
tance of the network to the state education agency. The principal agency for 
joint planning activities between the TEA and the network is the Commissioners 
Planning Council for Regional Services. Membership on the Planning Council is 
composed of the 20 executive directors of the service units, and these senior 
level TEA officials: the Commissioner of Education; Deputy Commissioner for 
Administrative Services; Deputy Commissioner for Program Development; and the 
nine associate commissioners of the riine departments of the agency. The Plan- 
ning Council is chaired by the Associate Commissioner for Field Support Ser- 
vices. 

The Planning Council meets monthly. In a recent speech on the Texas 
system of service agencies, Associate Commissioner for Field Support Ser- 
vices, James L. Hill, cited three values of the Planning Council: the execu- 
tive directors of the RESCs systematically bring field concerns and problems 
from the LEAs to the TEA's senior staff; the meetings afford the executive 
directors opportunity to share issues relative to mandates for RESCs to provide 
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services and coordinate planning in the regions; and, the executive directors 
can "... asist the TEA in the development and indentation of statewide- pi ans 
for educational improvement."* 

Further evidence of state commitment to RESCs is provided by the designa- 
tion of a full-time middle manager and small staff to facilitate coordination . 
activities between the TEA and the 20 service agencies. 

Accountably 1ty 
of the Units 

The 20 RESCs presently operate under a legi .1 ati vely mandated accounta- 
bility system which maybe unique, for states with ESAs. Senate Bill 1, passed 
1n 1977, requires that the RESCs 1ft each five-year period: 

1. perform a self-study of the effectiveness of its services to 
local schools districts; 

2. invite a panel of distinguished personnel from other service 
agencies, public school administrators, and other persons 
.deemed appropriate by the service center board to evaluate 
the practices and services provided; and, 

3. be subject to a management and service audit conducted by 
the Texas Education Agency. [8] 

The new legislation augments administrative, political, program and finan- 
cial accountability associated with the governance and advisory structure, earn ei 
identified as boards of directors, joint committees and professional advisory 
committees of teachers, principals and supervisors. In addition there are two 
other requirements in place: 

1. The Commissioner of Education must approve final candidates 
for, the position of executive director before final selection 
is made by. the board of directors. 

2. Each RESC must submit an annual operating report to the TEA. 



Selected Descriptive 
Data for RESCs 

Demographic Ch aracteristics . Table 6 was devised to provide quick 
insight into general size and wealth aspects of -the RESCs by showing regioi 
by-region data and state totals or averages. 

* James L. Hill , Associate Commissioner for Field Support Services. Texas 
Education Agency (unpublished speech delivered at Annual Conference of 
the AASA/National Organization of County, Intermediate, and Educational 
Service Agencies, New Orleans, Louisiana, February 13, 1979). 
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TABLE 6 

SELECTED 1977-78 DESCRIPTIVE DATA FOR TEXAS REGIONAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTERS (RESCs) 



Region 


Headquarters 
Location 


Number 

of 
Counties 


Number 

Of 
LEAs 


Area in 
Square 

M116S 


Distance to 

Cart hm< t 

LEA 


Refined 
ADA 


Wealth 
Per 
Student 


Size of 
Professional 
Staff 


I 


Edlnburg 


, 7 


39 


10,515 


145 


147,984 


$ 39,029 


70 


n 


Corpus Chrlsti 


11 


45. 


11,414 


101 


94,523 


88,009 


15 


III 


.Victoria 


11 


41 


10,833 


85 


50,442 


140,291 


21 


IV 


Houston 


7 


56 


6,856 


85 


513,722 


93,821 


98 


V 


Beaurfont 


« 






70 




— 41^205 


21 


VI 


Huntsville 


15 


60 


12,110 


125 


78,157 


90,370' 


79 


VII 


Kilgore 


17 


100 


13,305 


111 


122,170 


88,706 


41 


VIM 


Mount Pleasant 


11 


49 


6,419 


70 


48,534 


71 ,313 


25 


T i 

l A 


Hi tni M rails 


1 2 


40 


10,513 


70 


37,427 


85,345 


38 


X 


Richardson 


8 


81 


6,548 


73 


347,930 


76,447 


103 


/ XI 


Fort Worth 


10 


82 


7,745 


87 


206,871 


67 ,939 


3/ 


XII 


Waco 


12 


82 


11,316 


100 


89,619 


62,230 


45 


xi I i 


Austin 


15 


60 


12,957 


90 


126,995 


79,748 


93 


XIV 


Abilene 


13 


51 


12,155 


100 


43,123 


148,365 


29 




San Angel o 


18' 


49 


25,224 


165 


42,314 


85,522 


26 


XVI 


Amrillo 


26 


74 


25,805 


. 150 


68,647 


125,115 


44 


XVII 


Lubbock 


20 


65 


18,966 


112 


79,757 


142,231 


33 


XVIII 


Midland 


19 


3J 


37,145 


250 


65,030 


166,146 


25 


XIX 


El Paso 


2 


13 


5,095 


120 


102,438 


44,762 


53 


XX 


San Antonio 


14 


50 


15,945 


150 


226,957 


48,135 

1 


94 


TOTAL/A 


"RAGE 


254 


iT6o 


266,018 


113 


2,576,002 


$ 32,809 


992 



Sources: Stephens' multi -state ESA study, TEA data tapes for 1977-78 and Cis Myers (Office of 
the Lieutenant Governor), Regional Education Service Centers in Texas . 



Comparison of Selected RESC .Characteristics with Those of Some Other State 
Networks ! Additional perspective of RESCs can be jained by comparing selected 
characteristics of the Texas Network with those or comprehensive networks 
of ESAs in other states. Table 7 on the following page highlights the following: 
number of LEAs per region, enrollment in public LEAs, land area of the region 
served by the units to *ach network {in square miles), and the major thrusts of 
the networks in providing services .to public LEAs. For the latter, emphasis 1s 
given to whether or not the networks provide direct instructional services to 
students, or instructional support services such as media and/or staff and 
curriculum development for LEA staffs. 
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TABLE 7 

comparisons oFsixn^~m of the TEXAS -BESCs with those of el 



EVEN OTHER ESA SYSTEMS 



State 



S3 



1. Colorado 

2. Georgia 

3. Iowa 

4. Michigan 

/ 

5. New York 



6. North Carolina 

7. Oklahoma 

8. Pennsylvania 

9. Washington 

10. West Virginia 

11. Wisconsin 



U. frxan 



58 

8 

20 

29 



in 



16 
16 
15 



70 



24 
44 

6 

20 
• 

22 



8 
J9 



20 



Nunber of LEAs in 
Reporting Regions 



7 
13 



16 
15 



15 
4 

14 



n 





Q 

m 

2 


20 


10 


89 


21 


63 


27 


36 


11 


56 


1 5 


21 


19 


48 


32 


46 


17 


45 


ii 


12 


6 


44 


23 


100 


S2 



LEA Enrollment in Re- 
gions, Fail, 1977 
(000'a) 



r-l 

i 

4 
21 
14 



69 
6 

23 

31 

31 

20 



39 



u 



83 
475 
118 

48? 
255 

211 

97 

105 

316 

72 
180 



i 



581 



22 
68 
40 

57 

47 

128 
27 

63 

89 

51 

49 

13(>* 



Land Area of Regions 
(sq. miLes) 



*Me<* Ian enrolment, Fall, 1977, approximately 90,000 pupils 
Source: Stephens' multi-state ESA study 



2,000 
40 
2,000 

301 

139 

3,450 
506 

54 



3./50 

1,528 
633 



5,100 



23 



60 

3 



10,350 
5,617 
6,875 

3,801 
3,195 

8,823 
6,500 

'3,950 

15,000 

5,155 
5,600 



17, 145 



a 

X 



6,141 
3,600 
3,800 

1,091 

1,060 

5,845 
3,'jOO 

1,560 

7,800 

2,846 
2,900 



Ha "J or Programs aiVd Services 



' 13,300 



stsff and curriculum development, media 
staff and curriculum development 

stsff snd curriculum development, media, some 
direct instruction (especially pupils with , 
handicapping conditions) - 
direct instruction (including vocstional/tech- 
nlcsl and pupils with handicapping conditions), 
stsff snd curriculum development, medls, com- 
puters 

direct instruction (including vocational/ tech- 
nical and pupUa with handicapping conditions), 
media, stsff snd curriculum development:, com- 
puters 

management, computers, staff development ser- 
vices from SEA regional offices 

staff and curriculum development (primarily 
for programs for pupils with handicapping con- 
ditions) services from SEA regional offices 

direct instruction (especislly pupils with 
handicapping conditions), staff snd curriculum 
development, media (also, selected services to 
non-public schools) 

stsff and curriculum development, media, com- 
puters 

staff snd curriculum development 

direct Instruction (including pupils with 
handicapping conditions) , .staff and curriculum 
development, media, computers 



media, cnrrlculu 
n I tig* computers 



snd staff development, plan- 
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CHAPTFR III 

o 

THEORETICAL BASIS FOR THE STUDY 

The Texas study addresses the request for the proposal's concern about 
equity in the availability of ESA services to LEAs. Since half of the ques- 
tions in the request related to LEA wealth, a major focus of the study deals 
with the relationship of LEA wealth to LEA participation in RESC services. In 
- addition, however, effort is made to determine the impact of a number of LEA and 
ESA variables upon ai.quate and equitable access to ESA services. 

Participation 

As indicated earlier, adequate and equitable access is translated to the 
equal ability Of LEAs to get appropriate services, or services according to 
need. Thus this study seeks insight into equity in the service 5 system by 
attempting to guage the extent of LEA use and desired use of RESC services. 

Superintendents' Opinions . That assessment is based primarily upon the 
judgement of LEA superintendents concerning the actual and desired participa- 
tion. 

1. The ESA client is the LEA, and the cardinal rule in Texas, as 
in most states with ESAs.is that client use is voluntary. No 
one except the LEA ultimately should decide what ESA programs 
and services it needs and wants. 

<l. The LEA's interpretation of its use and desired use of ESA ser- 
vices is generally best expressed through the superintendent. 
In large districts, a designee in each may act for the super- 
indendent, but most of the LEAs which fill the. vast expanse 
of Texas are-small, and the superintendent in each such district 
\f likely to be personally involved.* He or she probably serves 
' on the RESC Joint Advisory Committee a.id makes all or most of 
the decisions about participation in RESC services. 

3. In Texas, as in many states, comparable statistical reports 
(counts of dollars, students and staff) relating to partici- 
pation in RESC services are not avai lable' for most services 
on an LEA-by-LEA basis. 

"hard Data ." In addition to obtaining opinions of LEA superintendents 
concerning actual and desired participation in ESA services, the study 
utilizes ESA reports of LEA participation, where data is available and compar-. o 
able. In Texas, the TEA requires the RESCs annually to report region-wide 
expenditures, but it does not get LEA-by-LEA expenditures from the RESCs, except 
in media services. Thus the study asks the kE5Cs to supply media data and 
selected expenditure and other data on 236 randomly selected districts from the 
684 LEAs which* responded to the survey of actual and desired use of services. 

*0f 684 respondents (from 1100 LEAs), 449 or 66S, were from schools of less 
than 1000 students. The remaining 34% were almost equally divided among 
the LEAs below 2501 ADA and those above 2509, 118 and 117 respectively. 

•There are less than 200 LEAs in Texas with more than 2500 ctudents. 
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The data on opinions of LEA superintendents, as well as the "hard data" 
collected from RESCs, are to be analyzed by multiple regression and comparisons 
of means. 

Factors Which Influence Participation 

In addition to analyzing information concerning participation, perceptions 
of LEA superintendent- md RESC executive directors are sought concerning 
factors which influence, participation. 

Differences in Actual and Desired Participation , When differences exist 

between actual and desired use of RESC services, what factors account for them? 

The tabulatipn of the factors are to be examined to see how they vary among 
twenty-five services. 

Incentives and Deterrents . Among possible incentives and deterrents, which 
most influence LEA participation in RESC services? Is state and/or federal aid 
more or less important than program quality or good communications between the 
RESCs and LEAs? How do the perceptions of superintendents compare to those of 
the executive directors? Comparisons are to be made of the means of superinten- 
dents 1 responses upon statewide and regional bases, and upon differences in 
wealth and size of LEAs. 

Rank -Order of Major Influences . When forced to choose among influences and 
rank-order them from strongest to weakest, what will be the responses of the LEA 
superintendents and the executive directors? What will be the relationship of 
their respective perceptions? Will perceptions vary among superintendents of 
differing types of LEAs according to wealth and size? 

The three-part investigations into possible factors \hich influence LEA 
participation in RESC services should contribute to improving perspectives of 
the TEA, the RESCs and the LEAs concerning the funding and other conditions 
which affect delivery of ESA services. 

Study Questions 

1. What are the statewide averages of LEA uses of RESC services as 
perceived by LEA superintendents? 

2. What are the statewide averages of desired uses of RESC services as 
' perceived by LEA superintendents? 

3. What are the statewide averages 3f uses and desired uses of RESC 
serv<:es as perceived by superintendents of high-wealth and low- 
weal^, LEAs? 

4. What are the statewide averages of uses and desired uses of RESC 
services as perceived by superintendents of large and small LEAs? 

5. What are the regional averages of LEA uses and desired uses as per- 
ceived by superintendents? How do they compare to statewide averages? 
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6. According to multiple regression analysis, how does participation, as 
perceived by LEA superintendents, vary according to six LEA variables? 

7. What do school superintendents cite as reasons for LEAs participating 
in RESC services at less than desired -frequency? 

8. What are the statewide and- regional means of participation in selected 
RESC services by 224 randomly chosen LEAs, as measured by RESC records? 

9. What are comparisons of expenditures for selected RESC services in 
forty-one large (ADA > 2500) and forty-four small (ADA < 2501) LEAs? 

10. What are the comparisons of per pupil expenditures for selected RESC 
services in forty-three rich and forty-two poor LEAs? 

11. According to regression analysis, how does LEA participation in selected 
RESC services, as measured by-RESC records, vary according to six LEA 
variables and nine RESC variables? 

12. How does LEA participation in RESC services vary among RESCs grouped 
according to nine RESC characteristics? 

13. What degree of influences do LEA superintendents and RESC executive 
directors, statewide, assign to possible incentives and deterrents to 
ESA participation in ESA services? What is the. comparison of their 
perceptions? 

14. How do the incentive-deterrent perceptions of LEA superintendents va<-y 
according to size and wealth of LEAs? 

15. How does the average of the perceptions of the superintendents'^ each 
region compare to the statewide averages and to the ranges of regional 
averages concerning possible /incentives and deterrents? 

16. How do the incentive-deterrent perceptions of LEA superintendents vary 
according to the existence of their LEAs in regions clustered according 
to nine RESC variables? 

17. What are the statewide distributions and average rankings assigned to 
six influences on LEA participation in RESC services by LEA superinten- 
dents and RESC executive Erectors? 

18. What are the average rankings assigned to six influences on LEA partici- 
pation in RESC services by superintendents in each region? How does each 
region's response configuration compare to the statewide aVerage rankings 
and to the ranking of the RESC executive director? 

19. What rank-orders are assigned to six important influences on LEA 
participation in RESC services, when superintendents' responses are 
grouped according to regional variables? 
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CHAPTER IV 
METHODOLOGY 



Texas evidenced considerable interest in the 26 state ESA descriptive study 
from its outset. The multi-state project and the accessibility concern was 
discussed briefly with- TEA officials, with RESC executive directors and with 
chairmen of RESC boards of directors in a meeting in Austin in March, 1978. In 
the summer which followed there was unanimous return of the descriptive study 
instruments by the 20 executive directors. That data is now part of the national 
perspective being drawn on ESAs, and excerpts were utilized to develop regional 
profiles for this "Texas study." 

Periodic telephone discussions with the TEA's Director of Regional Program 
Development, Ernest Chambers, and with various RESC executive directors occurred 
as the instrumentation development began in late summer. In early October a 
project staff member met with five executive directors and two Texas LEA super- 
intendents concerning actual and desired uses of twenty-five RESC services. 
Among the group were M. L. Fullerton and Raymond Trotter. Fullerton, the it 
Executive Director of Region IX, was also *he chairman of the Planning and 
Evaluation Committee of the Texas Elementary/Secondary School Planning Council, 
which is composed of the 20 regional directors and Associate Commissioner for 
Field Services, James Hill. Trotter was PrsMdent of the Texas Association of 
Community Schools, which is concert d with the interests of the Texas LEAs with 
only one high school.* At Fuller-ton's irritation a project staff member pre- 
sented the revised draft of the instrument and other project plans to the 
Planning and Evaluation Committee in Austin in late October. *The committee 
recommended participation to t,\e full Planning Council on the following day. 
The Council and James Hill, on behalf of the TEA, endorsed the plan. The 
October trip to Austin was a key event in the project. Great commitment of 
Texas officials was demonstrated. They endorsed the first instrument, advised 
the project staff on other data gathering and approved the general project plan. 
In addition, the TEA agreed to provide mailing labels and base data tapes at a 
nominal cost, and another meeting was held with Raymond Trotter concerning 
endorsement of the pnject. 

During November, 1978, letters from Associate CommissiT5ner Hill were 
sent to all LEA superintendents asking them to respond to the instrumentation. 
Letters from the executive directors of the RESCs were also sent to LEAs encour- 
aging the superintendents to participate in the study. When the first instru- 
ment packets were mailed to the 1100 LEA superintendents in November, 1978, 
those going to LEAs below 2500 in refined ADA included Trotter's endorsement 
letter on behalf on the Texas Association of Community Schools.** 

♦Project staff assumed that all or most LEAs with an enrollment under 2500 
have a single senior high school. There are more than 900 such districts in 

Texas. j 
**The first set of mailing labels for Texas LEAs listed the names and addresses 
of 1107 superintendents* However, state funding for the offices of county 
superintendents ceased in December, 1978. Apparently, seven small districts 
merged with neighbors. The count of 1100 superintendents was affirmed on a 
region-by-region tabulation. 
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Data Sources. 



The study utilized four sources of data. 




1. The Texas Education Agency (TEA) was very helpful. Computer tapes - 
and mailing labels were purchased and source documents obtained through 
the Agency. Mr. Chambers was the TEA coordinator for the basic multi- 
state descriptive study and liaison for this extension of the study. 
The TEA and RESC executive directors provided state and regional 
materials which aided project staff understanding of Texas.* 

Under the direction of Ms. Cis Myers, Administrative Assistant, the 
Office of the Lieutenant Governor published Regional Education f .Service 
Centers in Texas in February, 1977. [9]. Its comprehensiveness was 
impressive. The book covered governance, staffing, funds and programs 
and it developed profiles for each of the twenty regions. The publica- 
tion and its author provided background and understanding to the 
project staff. Another publication read with interest and benefit is. 
T exas Regional Education Service Centers: A Review . [ 10 ] 

2. Oata from the multi-state descriptive study were used. One section was 
completed by the TEA, another was executed by all twenty RESCs and yet 
another part was completed by all directors and two TEA officials. 
This brought the Texas profile up to date. 

3. The 1100 superintendents of local education agencies were requested to 
participate in a study of their actual and desired uses of 25 programs 
and services offered by several or all RESCs in the state. The super- 
intendents were also asked to indicate their reasons for differences 
between actual and desired usage. In the same instrument, the super- 
intendents were requested to rate fifteen possible incentives and an 
equal number of possible deterrents to participation in RESC services. 
A sample of the respondents to this two-part probe was further re- 
quested to rank order six factors according to their relative impor- 
tance in influencing LEA participation in RESC services. 

4. The twenty directors of the RESCs were asked to respond to the in- 
centives-deterrents .nstrument and complete the rank-ordering exercise. 
In addition, they were requested to provide actual participation data 
on randomly selected districts in a few services where such data were 
available* 

Approaches Used in Data Reporting and Data Analysis . 

The main data collection activities used in the case study were begun 
in November, 1978, and ended in late February, 1979. A number of procedures 
were employed for the reporting and analysis of the data secured through the use 
cf the new, instruments "used in the study. An overview of the major instrumenta- 
tion and major procedures used follows. (See instruments in Appendix B.) 



* Among various materials received were computer printouts from 
several RESCs concerning technical assistance services to LEAs. 
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Actual and Desired Use of Services and Reasons for Differences . Si nee 
conparable participation data consisting of counts of dollars and students or 
other measures were quite limited it was necessary to find another way to gauge 
participation. And since it was important to also gauge the extent to which - 
LEAs desired to participate, emphasis in the study was placed upon client 
judgments.. Thus, initial attention to participation was devoted to actual and 
desired uses of services, according to the judgment of the LEA superintendents; 
An instrument entitled, "Comparisons of Extents of Actual and Desired Uses of 
RESC Services- in 1977-78 and Reasons for Differences, if Any", listed twenty- 
five RESC programs and services in the following format. 



actual 12 3 4 5 6 

4. Media, Equipment Repair 

desired 1 2 3 4 ,5 6 



The one to six scale refers to the degree of participation: 

1. Never 4. Frequently 

2. Almost Never 5. Almost Always 

3. Occasionally . 6. Always 

The respondents were asked to circle, after "actual" and "desired", the appro- 
priate' degree of participation upon completing the following statements. 

(actual) "When this RESC service was available in 1977-78, 
this LEA . used it." 

(desired) "This LEA should . have used 

this service in 1977-78." 



Responses from 684 superintendents were analyzed by comparisons of means 
and by regression analysis for 25 RESC services. On a statewide basis, means of 
* perceived use were compared to those of desired use. The same analysis was done 
for each region and compared to the statewide means. In addition, the responses 
from 273 LEAs at the wealth extremes of seven size categories were divided into 
two pairs of groups fo»* large-small and rich-poor comparisons of means in each 
of 25 services. See Figure 6, page 31, for these size and wealth categories. 

Through multiple regression analysis, the actual and desired uses, accord- 
ing to the perceptions of superintendents or their designees, were related to 
six independent or possible "predictor" variables - size, wealth, effort, staff 
ratio, remoteness and ethnicity. In addition to multiple regression analysis, 
frequency counts were used to determine, on a service-by-service basis, which of 
seven possible reasons were most responsible for utilization below the desired 
levels. Reasons were: 
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1. No state/federa 1 aid • 

2. Release time costs (substitutes, etc.) 

3. Travel costs 

4. Travel time 

5. RESC fees 

6., RESC program quality 

7. LEA not involved in planning 

Perceived Incentives and Deterrents to Participation . A list of fifteen 
incentives and fifteen deterrents was also part of the instrument that went to 
the 1100 superintendents in Texas. They were asked to, "Circle the degree of 
influence of factors as incentives and deterrents to your LEA's participation in 
RESC services." Responses were according to a five-point scale. 

1. none (no incentive or deterrent) 

2. weak (incentive or deterrent) 

3. moderate (incentive or deterrent) 

4. strong (incentive or deterrent) 

5. very strong (incentive or deterrent) 

In December this same instrument was sent to each executive director. The 
fifteen incentives and fifteen deterrents remained the same. There were slight 
wording changes. Whereas the LEA superintendent was asked about "your LEA" or 
"this LEA," each RESC executive director was asked about, "the LEAs in your 
region." 

In addition to analyzing the means of the responses to compare the degrees 
of influence assigned to the various incentives and deterrents, the statewide 
means of the superintendents were compared to cnose of the twenty RESC executive 
directors, and to the means of the superintendents' responses from each region. 
Finally, the came divisions of the 273 responses analyzed for large-small and 
rich-poor comparisons of actual and desired uses, was used for similar compar- 
isons of incentive-deterrent responses. 

• Rankings of Six Perceived Influences in Participation . From among the 
684 participants in the first survey all eight respondents in Region XIX and 
•twelve randomly selected LEAs in every other region, a total of 236 LEAs, were 
asked to do the following on a post-card survey. "Please Tank order the factors 
below from strongest(l) to weakest (6) according to yaOr opinion of their 
relative importance in influencing LEA participation Ui RESC services. (Use^all 
6 numbers in the ranking.)" \. ' 

A. LEA wealth ^ 

B. LEA size (enrollment) 

C. LEA remoteness (distance from RESC) j 

D. RESC program quality 

E. RESC leadership 

F. LEA leadership 

This same information was obtained from the executive directors on the same 
instrument that listed the incentives and deterrents. The means of the rankings 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 273 LBAs USED FOR LARGE-SMALL AND RICH-POOR COMPARISONS 
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were tabulated so that comparisons of the LEA responses with those of the 
executive directors could be made on a statewide and regional basis. 

LEA "Hard-P*te" Participation in Selected RESC Services . Despite the 
difficulty of getting comparable measures, the exploration of "hard-data" was 
not abandoned. The 20 RESCs were asked to supply actual participation data on 
selected servicers for each of 12 randomly chosen districts. The one exception, 
as noted earlier, was Region XIX, where data for eight districts were sought. 
(These 236 districts were also used for contacting LEA superintendents directly 
in the post-card survey.) After the sample LEAs in his region had been identi- 
fied, each regional director was asked to indicate how much each LEA spent with 
RESC for media, driver education and computer services, and how much each LEA 
spent. for all services in 1977-78. In addition, RESC was asked to count the 
number of students who participated in driver education, and the number of 
technical assistance contacts made with each identified LEA. 

The usable data was run against the same independent variables used in 
analyzing the responses from LEA superintendents on extent of actual and desired 
uses. The multiple regression analysis was also used to determine what predictor 
relationship, if any, nine RESC variables migl.t have on LEA participation in the 
selected services indicated above. The RESC variables were: size, wealth, 
expenditure (federal, state, local and tota".l levels, size of staff, remoteness 
and number of LEAs. Mecns of participation data were compared among regions m 
clustered according to dimensions of the nine RESC variables. 

Statewide and regional means were computed and compared, as were .means of 
the rich and poor districts among eighty-five LEAs stratified by six size 
categories. The results of the hard data d ana1yses were examined to see whether 
or not general and/or specific correlations existed with perceived participation. 



Response Rate . 

The LEA instrument mailed to 1100 superintendents consisted of both sides 
of a legal-size sheet. Table 9 shows the number and percent of respondents on 
a region-by-region basis. The sixty -two percent response, statewide, for such 
a formidable instrument, reflects the effectiveness of the advocacy of key 
officials concerning participation in the study. 

All 20 RESC directors executed and returned the December instrument which 
requested them to rank-order six influences and indicate their opinions of the 
degree to which certain factors acted as incentives or deterrents to LEA par- 
ticipation in RESC services. 

The unanimous response of the directors was not quite matched in the 
request for "hard data" on 236 selected districts, but 19 of the 20 RESCs re- 
sponsed on 224 districts, Co percent of the random sample.* The geographic 
distribution of the 224 districts is shown in Figure 7. 



♦Participation data for 12 districts in Region V not received. 
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The LEA superintendents responded promptly to the post-card rank order 
instrument. From the 236 instruments dispatched, 200 (85%) usable replies were 
received. Table 10 shows the number and percentage of responses. 



T>*LE 8 
DATA COLLECTION 



Distribution 



Response 



Qata- Sought 


Source 


Number 
Distributed 


Number 


Percent 


Perceived Oegrse of 
LEA Us* and Desired 
list of RE3C Services 


Superintendents 


noo 


634 


62.2 


RESC Receipts 
from L£As 


(RESCs Records) 




224*/ • 


94.9 


Incenti ves-Oeterrents 
to Participation 


Superintendents 
Oi rectors 


noo 

20 


634 
20 


52.2 
100.0 


Rank-Order of Six 
Influences on Partic- 
ipation (Post cards) 


Superintendents 
Directors 


236 
20 


200 
20 


34.7 
100.0 



a/ Sanplt included 12 LZAs per RESCs, except 3 from Region XIX. 
3/ Report on U districts 1n one region not received. 



Usable Data 

In the "hard data" reports from RESCs, an ambiguous portion of the instru- 
ment obtained poor data on total LEA expenditures and replies were not usable. 
All other data were used except the technical assistance counts and replies 
that coud not be coded. The technical assistance counts were dropped because 
they are rot standardized from one region to another. Some RESCs count them not 
at all. It was not possible to make reliable comparisons. Driver education 
data were included in summaries of expenditures for selected services, but 
dropped from isolated comparisons because they were too scattered to be com- 
parable. 

Six twndred eighty four instruments out of 699 returns were used in the 
use-desired use and incentive-deterrent analyses. Many phone calls were made to 
clarify responses, but only 15 were not usable. 

Only eight of 210 post-card replies were dropped because of uncodable 
replies. 
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TABLE 9 • v 

NUMBER ANO PERCENT OF RESPONSES FROM- SUPERINTENDENTS ON LEA USE ANO OESIRED 
USE OF RESC SERVICES, REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN USE ANO OESIRED USE, 
ANO, ON INCENTIVES ANO OETERRENTS WHICH INFLUENCE PARTICIPATION 



Region 


Mi ..nh.M UI 




Pare 1*2 aii 


Number 


Of LEAS 






I 


39 


21 


54 


II 


45 


28 


62 


nr 


41 


26 


63 


IV 


56 


49, 


38 


V 


30 


14 


47 


VI 


60 


37 

it 


62 


VII 


100 


65 


65 


VIII 


49 


26 


53 


IX 


40 


30 


53 


X 


31 


51 


63 


XI 


32 


51 


62 ' 


XII 


,82 


40 


49 


XIII 


60 


37 


62 


XIV 


51 


32 


63 


- XV ■ 


49 


40 

"I 


32 . 


XVI 


74 


45 


'61 


XVII - 


65 


41 


63 


'XVIII 


33 


16 


48 


XIX 


13 


3 


62 


XX 


50 


27 


54 ; 


-TOTAL 


1100 


684 


62.2 
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TABLE 10. 

POST C&D SURVEY: REGIONAL RESPONSES FROM SUPERINTENDENTS ON THE RANK-ORDERING 
OF SIX INFLUENCES ON LEA PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES 



« Region 


Number 


Number 


Response Rate 


Number 


Mail aA 

rial i eo 

< 


f\c^Liri leu 


( Porrentaae ) 


I 


- • 12 


n 


92 


II 


12 


10 


83 


III 


12 


10 


83 


IV 


12 


10 


75 


V 


12 


11 


92 


VI 


12 


10 


83 


VII 


12 


11 


92 - 


VIII 


12 


10 


83 


. ' ix 


12 . 


11 


92 


X 


« 12 


11 


92 


XI 


12 


9 


75 


XII 


12 


9 




XIII 


12 


8 


67 


XIV 




q 


75 


XV 


■' 12 


. n 


92 


; xvi 


12 


n 


;92 


XVII 


12 


10 


" 83\ 


XVIII 


12 


11 


92 


XIX 


8 


6 


75 


XX 


• 12 


11 


92 


. TOTAL 


236 


200 


85 
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CHAPTER V 



FINDINGS 



Many questions were asked in the Texas study and much information was 
collected in an effort to answer them. To the extent feasible, data are 
portrayed in tcbles and graphs to facilitate reeding. Readers interested 
in regional similarities and contrasts will find regional graphs (in the 
appendix) and tables of special interest, but they should be cautioned not 
to make value judgments about the RESCs as a result of studying this mate- 
rial. This study makes no pretense of evaluating regions. The focus is on 
LEA participation in RESC services, its relationship to desired participa- 
tion, and implications of the data for equity in access to RESC programs 
and services. These findings are organized according to the project ques- 
tions raised jn pages 25 and 26. 



A. FINDINGS ACCORDING TO STUDY QUESTIONS 

Oupstion 1: Wh at are the statewide averages of LEA uses of RESC services 
as perceived by LEA superintendents ? 

In addition to showing th* averages, (0)> cf use, Figure 8 also shows 
the ranges ot -he regional averages. The lower ranges on the repair of media 
equipment (4), student computer terminals (7), cooperative' purchasing (20), 
adult basic education (21), and health services (23) result from thfc services 
not being offered in some regions. (In such cases, LEAs wanting a service 
are sometimes able to get it from a neighboring RESC.) Conversely, the ser- 
vices wit h the highest averages, film library 12), Child Find (8), special 
education in-service (9), and bus driver training (13), are offered by all 
regions. Other variations in the average uses will b& mentioned in relation 
to desired uses in the next question. 

Question 2; What ar> the statewide averages of desired LEA uses of RESC ser - 
vice! as perceived by LEA superintendents ? 

I* is important for the reader to consider desired and actual uses 
together. The averages (o) in Figure 8 indicate a remarkable degree of 
agreement in Texas between the two -- an indication that the clients, the 
LEAs, are generally well satisfied with RESC services. The closeness of 
desired and actual uses also explains the variations in the means from ser- 
vice to service.* In other words, r^me services are used more often than 
others because some are *eded more often. 

Although the differences of the means of actual anc< desired uses are 
small and reflect a high degree of client satisfaction, they are, nonetheless, 
statistically significant because of the large number of superintendents, ' 
684, who responded. Orly four differences, those in r^ild Find (8), bus 
priver training (13), bilingual education (17), and migrant education (18) 
Were not statistically significant. The service areas in which clients 
desires most exceed perceived usage are media e'uipment repair (4), student 
Computer terminals (7), pupil services (11), girted and talented (19), and 
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3u$ Or War Training 
Driver Education 
Career Education 
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SHincual Education 
Migrant Education 
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cooperative purchasing (29). These differences reflect the absence or near 
absence of the services in some regions. The regional variations are depicted 
on the regional graphs in the appendix. 

Question 3: What are the statewide averages of uses and desired uses of RESC 
services as perceived by superintendents of high-wealth and low-wealth LEAs ? 

As shown by Table 11, there are no appreciable differences between the 
responses of superintendents of the rich districts and those of the poor ones 
when comparisons of perceptions are made. The largest single difference in 
perceived usage, from 2.5 to 3.0, finds the poor districts using media 
equipment repair services (4) more than the rich districts use them. One 
service, adult basic education (21), shows a difference of 2.4 to 2.0 with 
the greater usage attributed to rich districts. The seeming paradox of the 
poor using a contract payment service more than the rich use it, the rich using 
a free service more than it is used by the poor, may be explained by factors 
other than wealth. Clearly, it is possible that the poor contract with RESC 
for media repair because the alternative might cost more. Since rich districts 
are likely to also be small ones, it is likely that they prefer to share adult 
basic education (ABE) programs. It is equally possible, however, that the 
rich-poor relationships on these two services are coincidental fall-outs of 
regional policy decisions on official service offerings. As will be noted later 
in the "hard data" analysis, the big users of media repair are in regions I, 
VII, VIII, IX, XVIII, and XIX. The group includes the richest and poorest two 
regions in the state. Two regions are in the "average wealth" range, one is 
"below- average" and sixth is quite poor. 

The 273 LEAs in this sample represent wealth extremes in specific size 
categories. The data clearly reflect perceived equality in the use of RESC 
services among rich and p. or. As will be noted later, this great agreement 
in perceptions is not always substantiated by comparisons of the actual hard 
data" usane concerning these same LEAs. Thus, while generally reasonable agree- 
ment between real and perceived usage is depicted in this study, there is per- 
ceived equity even when unequal participation is shown in the LEA participation 
records of the RESCs. 

Similarly, Table 11 indicates there is considerable agreement in the 
levels of services desired by rich and poor districts when the effect of size 
is reduced. In 17 of the 25 services, differences range from zero to 0.2 on 
the six-point scale. Though the differences in the other eight services are 
not dramatic, they may be noted with interest. The rich desire more coopera- 
tive purchasing services (20) than the poor districts; and the poor prefer more 
career education (15) and health services (23) than the rich distr.cts desire. 
The poor also desire more instructional materials for the handicapped (10) and 
more diagnostic and counseling services (11) from RESC; whereas the rich desire 
more in adult education. In the computer area the rich districts want more 
business services (6) than the poor, the poor want more student terminals (7) 
than the rich. 
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TABLE 11 

AVERAGE DEGREES OF uSE ANO DESIRED USE OF RESC SERVICES BY US RICH AND 
128 POOR LEAs, AS PERCEIVED BY LEA SUPERINTENDENTS OR THEIR DESIGNEES 



RESC Programs And Services Use Oesired Use 







Rich 


Poor 


Rich 


Poor 


1. 


Planning, Evaluatlon/Accred. 


3.9 


4.2 


4.2 


4.3 


2. 


Media, Film Library 


4.3 


4.9 


5.0 


4.9 


3. 


Media, In-service 


3.5 


3.5 


3.9 


3.9 


4. 


Media, Equipment Repair 


2*5 


3.0 


3.5 


3.7 


5. 


Computers, Student Acctg. 


3.1 


3.1 


3.4 


3.4 


5. 


Computers, Business Sen/. 


3.3 


3.1 


3.6 


3.3 


7. 


Computers, Students Terminals 


2.0 


2.0 


2.5 


2.8 


8. 


Special Ed., Child Find 


3.7 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


9. 


Special Ed. , In-Service 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


10. 


Special Ed. Materials (SELMC) 


4.0 


4.3 


4.2 


4.5 


11. 


Pupil Services 


3.1 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


12. 


Crime. Prev. & Orug Ed. 


4.3 


4.4 


4.3 


4.4 


13. 


Bus Oriver Training 


4.9 


4.9 


5.0 


4.9 


14. 


Oriver Education 


3.2 


2.9 


3.5 


3.3 


15. 


Career Education 


3.4 


3.5 


3,6 


4.0 


16. 


Oiffuslon, Prcm. Pract., etc. 


3.0 


2.9 


3.1 


3.3 


17. 


Bilingual Education 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


3.1 


13. 


Migrant Education 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


19. 


Gifted and Talented 


2.3 


2.6 


3.5 


3.7 


20. 


Cooperative Purchasing 


2.3 


2.2 


3.1 


2.5 


21. 


Adult Basic Education 


2.4 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 


22. 


Right to Read 


3.1 


3.0 


3.4 


3.4 


23. 


Health Services 


1.9 


2.1 


2.3 


2.7 


24. 


Mgmt. Services (other) 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 


25. 


In-service Ed. (other) 


3.5 


3.7 


3.9 


4.0 



\ 
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Question 4: What are tiie statewide averages of uses and desired uses of RESC 
services as perceived by superintendents of large and small LEAs ? 

The sample of 273 school districts was broken into two groups, those LEAs 
above and those below 2500 in average daily attendance. Table 12 shows the 
means of actual and desired participation for the two groups. Unlike Table 
11, which shows little or no difference among the wealth groups compared, these 
data show that there are differences in usage and desired usage between large 
and small districts in several services. 

The most notable differences, as expected, are in computer services. 
The large districts indicate greater use in all three categories, student 
accounting (5), business services (6), and student terminals (7). The dif- 
ferences are consistent with the desired use expressed, although both groups 
indicate greater gaps between actual and desired use in student terminals 
than in other computer services. Greater usage and desired usage are also 
indicated for the larger districts in Child find (8), special education mater- 
ials (10), driver education (14), diffusion (16), bilingual education (17), 
and gifted and talented (19). While there is little difference between actual 
and desired usage in the first four services of this group, there are gaps 
in diffusion and, especially, in gifted and talented. This reflects the limited 
adequacy and/or availability of the latter service despite the desire for it. 
THe small districts exceed the usage of the larger districts in ten of the 
twenty-f^ve services. The largest differences are in planning and accreditation 
(1), media equipment repair (4), bus driver training (13^, and career education 
(15). ■ . 

Question 5: What are the regional averages of LEA uses and desired uses as 
perceived by superintendents? How do they compare to statewide ave rages? 

In the appendix 20 regional profiles of means for perceived use and 
desired use are graphed. Readers interested in particular regions should 
examine the graphs to find which services, if any, are desired more than state 
averages, and which may be desired less. The curious will note throughout 
this report, that differences in participation, or in desired participation, 
or in perceptions of factors influencing participation, almost always are 
greater between regions than between different categories of LEA clients. 
The notable exceptions are the absence of perceived need and use of computer 
services in very low-enrollment LEAs, and the exclusive presence of bilingual 
and migrant education in schools with targeted minority populations. These 
differences reflect policy decisions at the state and federal levels (the 
locations of computer centers and services to targeted populations), and the 
discretion of RESCs to tailor programs to regional needs presumably expressed 
by the LEAs. As one TEA official said, "That's the way it ought to be -- 
regional policy should reflect clients 1 needs." 

Question 6: According to multiple regression analysis, how does participation , 
as perceived by LEA superintendents, vary according to six LEA variables ? 

Multiple regression analysis was used in two ways. First, it was used 
to see what tendencies are suggested between LEA independent variables and 
the dependent variable, LEA participation in RESC services. Thus, it enabled 
a more comprehensive analysis than the comparisons of means alone. Secondly, 
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TABLE. 12 



AVERAGE DEGREES OF USE ANO DESIRED USE OF RESC SERVICES BY 
101 LARGE (AOA >2500) LEAs AND 8Y 172 SMALL (ADA <2S01) 
LEAs AS PERCEIVED 3Y LEA SUPERINTENDENTS OR THEIR DESIGNEES 



RESC Programs And Services 


Use 




Oesired 


Use 


Large 


Small 


Large 


Small 


1 . 


Planning, Evaluation/Accred. 


3.5 


4.3 


3.3 


4.5 


2. 


Media, Film Library 


4.7 


4.9 


4.9 


5.0 


3. 


Media, In-Service 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 


4. 


Media, Equipment Repair 


2.2 


3.2 


2.9 


4.1 


5. 


Computers, Student Acctg. 


4.0 


2.5 


4.4 


2.3 


6. 


Computers, Business Serv. 


4.4 


2.5 


4.5 


2.8 


T. 


Computers, Student Terminajs 


2.3 


1.5 


3.6 


2.0 


3. 


Special Ed., Child Find 


4.2 


3.5 


4.2 


3.3 


9. 


Special Id., In-Service 


4.1 


4.0 


4.4 


4.0 


10. 


Special Ed. Materials (SEIMC) 


4.3 


4.0 


4.5 


4.2 


11. 


Pupil Services 


3.2 


3.1 


3.5 


3.5 


12. 


Crime Prev. 4 Drug Ed. 


4.0 


4.5 


4.1 


4.5 


13. 


Bus Oriver Training 


4.4 


5.2 


4.5 


5.2 


U. 


Driver Education 


3.5 


2.3 


3.3 


3.2 


15. 


Career Education 


3.1 


3.7 


3.5 


4.0 


16. 


Oiffusion, Prom. Pract., etc. 


3.1 


2.3 


1.7 


3.1 


17. 


Bilingual Education 


3.3 


2.7 


3.5 


2.7 


13. 


Migrant Education 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.4 


19. 


Gifted and Talented 


3.1 


2.5 = 


4.0 


3.4 


20. 


Cooperative Purchasing 


2.3 


2.2 


2.7 


2.9 


21. 


Adult Basic Education 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


22. 


Right to Read 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


23. 


Health Services 


1.9 


2.2 


:.3 


2.6 


24. 


Mgmt. Services (other) 


2.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2.6 


25. 


In-service Ed. (other) 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 
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it was used to add depth to the understanding of relationships indicated by 
comparisons of means. 

Two kinds of correlations are portrayed in Table 13. TiiC first is the 
'initial relationship" or that correlation abiding when all variables are 
operative. Symbols standing alone in the table, or as the first of paired 
symbols, refer to these correlations. The second, or the partial correlation, 
is- the "unique association" existing when the effects of other variables have 
presumably been removed. Such correlations are indicated in the table only as 
the second symbol in paired symbols. Correlations which are statistically 
significant to the .01 level are indicated by P , for positive, and N, for 
negative. Those significant to the .05 level are shown by p and n. In addi- 
tion to examining relationships in the 25 individual program or service areas, 
the multiple regression analysis was applied to three groups of services. 
Item 26, "combined in-service", pools responses for items 1, 3, 9, 15, 19, and 
• 25 as "technical assistance" services. Item 27 combines media services 2, 3, 
and 4, and item 28 combines computer services 5, 6, and 7. It was assumed that 
the grouping of certain services with some common characteristics might reveal 
mo^e reliable correlations. 

Size . The correlations here essentially confirm the size comparisons of 
meanslhown in Table 12. The superintendents of small districts tend to see 
their LEAs as using RESC planning, evaluation/accreditation (1), media (2, 3, 
4), crime and drug prevention (12), ana bus driver training (13) services more 
than the uses perceived by superintendents of larger districts. These corre- 
lations are all significant to the .01 level for the groupings. 

Wealth . There is not a single positive correlation or a unique associa- 
tion depicted in the entire wealth column of Table 13. There are some negative 
correlations which suggest that the superintendents of poor districts see their 
LEAs as using some RESC services more than the reported uses by superintendents 
of other districts. There is no confirmation or denial of the comparisons of 
means for rich and poor, Table 11. The negative relationships in items 5 and 28 
are expected because there is a negative correlation in Texas between school . 
wealth and size. In extremes of wealth, the negative relationship is emphatic. 
Larger districts tend to be poorer :han small ones. As will be seen later in 
the "hare data" analysis, however, results differ when the effects of size are 
accounted for and computer usage is examined among districts of extreme wealth 
categories. 

Where wealth and size are both negative, as in items 1 and 2 for example, 
there is the suggestion that the poor small districts make greater use of some 
RESC services than do other districts. At this point, great caution should 
be exercised relative to the influences of wealth on participation. But a 
tendency for the less wealthy districts to use cost-free (no charges to LEAs) 
services more than the high-wealth districts is suggested. 

Effort . The superintendents of those LEAs with lower "true value" property 
tax rates see themselves as using RESC services to a greater degree than that 
perceived by superintendents of districts with higher tax rates. The results 
in this column of Table 13 show a stronger negative correlation in items 9 and 
10 than is shown for any other single relationship in the table except that for 
remoteness and computers in items 6 and 28. 
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TABLE 13 



CORRELATIONS ANO PARTIAL CORRELATIONS ESTABLISHED THROUGH MULTIPLE 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS POR THE RELATIONSHIP OF SIX INOEPENOENT 
LEA VARIABLES TO LEA PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES 

Code for level of significance: P anc: H — positive and negative, respectively, to .01 

p and rT — positive and negative, respectively, to .05 

Note: Partial correlations, or Indicators of "unique associations" when the effects of other vari- 
ables are rmeoved, exist 1n this Table only as the second symbol 1n paired symbols. Symbols 
existing singly, or as the first of paired symbols, refer to "Initial associations" or cor- 
relations when all variables are operative. 



Independent LEA Variables as "Predictors" 



RESC PROGRAMS & SERVICES 


Size 


Wealth 


trTgrx 


Staff Racio 


Remoteness 


Ethnic 
Sex . Amer . 


:ltv 
81acK 


1. Planning, Evaluation/Accred. 


N 


X 




n 


P 


~ — - 




2. Media, Film Library | nn 


N 


nn 


H 








3. Media. In-Service I Nn 








P 






4. Media, Equipment Repair 


N 




u 

J 


SL 




N 


p 


S. Computers, Student Acctg. 


I 


n 


nM 


P 


Nn 






o. Computers, Business Serv. 


P 






p 


NN 






7. Computers, Student Terminals 


I 




n 










3. Special Ed., Child Find 




n 








P 


n 


9. Special Ed., In-Service 




1 


nn 








10. Special Ed. Materials (SEIMC) 




a 


m 


n 








11. Pupil Services 
















12. Crime Prev. & Orug Ed. 


a- 


n 












13. 9us Oriver Training 


1 I n 




nn 








14. Oriver Education 


1 












IS. Career Education \ 














16. Olffusion, Prom. Pract. , etc. 


1 












17. Bilingual Education 


i 






p ; £p 


H 


18. Migrant Education 












i ep 


N 


19. Sifted and Talented 




i 


1 










20. Cooperative Purchasing 




i 










21. Adult Basic Education 


| 


i 










22. Sight to lead 


1 1 




i 




23. Health iervlces 


1 i 


n 








24. Mgmt. Services (other) 


1 










25. In-service Ed. (other) 


I 1 










26. Combined In-service 

(1,3,9,15,19,25) 


H 


n 




Nn 






n 


27. Combined Media (2,3,4) 


N 


n 


nn 


Nn 








28. Combined Computers (5,6,7) 


P 


n 






NN 
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Staff Ratio . As expected, the staff ratio column is similar to the 
size column. There are few students per teacher in small schools. The re- 
lationship expressed in items 26 and 27 are even stronger than the size re- 
lationship because there are partial correlations in addition to the initial 
associations depicted. 

R emoteness . The relationship under this variable should be expected to 
be opposite of those for size. The regional service centers are located in 
the most populous parts of the regions, and they tend to be closer to the urban 
and suburban LEAs than to' the more remote and smaller rural districts. Thus, 
in computer 'services, strong negative correlations exist. The larger and 
nearer LEAs use them more. Weaker, but positive relationships, suggest greater- 
use of some services — planning (1), media in-service (3), bilingual (1a), and 
migrant education (18)— by remote districts. 

Ethnicity . Two expected and important program relationships are depicted 
under ethnicity. There are strong positive corelations indicating that bi- 
lingual (17) and migrant education (18) are utlized in LEAs with higher per- 
centages of Mexican Americans. There is a negative correlation between each of 
these offerings and LEA usage in LEAs with higher concentrations of black 
students. 

Those correlations under special education, Child Find (8), and combined 
in-service (26) are puzzling because the services exist in every RESC. It is 
thus suggested that the superintendents of predominantly Mexican American 
districts se° their LEAs using Child Find more than use in other districts is 
perceived by other superintendents. The contrast is greatest with schools with 
relatively high percentages of black students, whose superintendents see their 
district's usin? Child Find and combined in-service education less than other 
superintendents see usage in other LEAs. 

Since media equipment repair (4) and cooperative purchasing (20) are not 
offered oy all RESCs, it is possible that correlations are coincidental. No 
logical program relationship to ethnicity is apparent. 

Question 7:' What do sch nnl su perintendents in Texas cite most frequently cs 
reasons for LEAs participating in RESC services at less than desired frequency? 

Table 14 is a very important one for those who wish to understand client 
reaction to specific RESC services. It shows, for example, that only one 
respondent superintendent does not desire services for gifted and talented stu- 
dents, whereas 349 do not desire computer terminals for student use. It fur- 
ther indicates that only eight percent of the respondents desire more and/or 
better training for their bus drivers, but 40 percent and 33 percent, respec- 
tively, desire new or more frequent services for gifted and talented youth, 
and for repair of media equipment. 

Despite the uDundance of numbers in the table, careful examination of it 
indicates uncommon LEA satisfaction with RESC services in Texas. Not one ser- 
vice finds as many as half of the clients using it less than desired despite 
trui fact that a few services are not offered in several regions. In more than 
half of the 25 services the average difference perceived between actual and 
desired uses is 0.2 or le-s on a six-point -cale. The overall average, swollen 
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a TABLE 14 

SUttURY OF 684 SUPERINTENDENTS' RESPONSES CONCERNING 
PERCEIVED USE AW) OESIRED USE OF RESC SERVICES IN 1977-73 



SESC Programs and Services 



ii 



MS 

i- 



.45 



Rusom C1t*d for L«»i Than 0«s1red Utt 



2 U 
i-> 41 



2 J 

22 



1. Planning. Evaluation/Accreditation 



668 



17 



104 



16 



0.2 



10 



16 



21 IS 



20 



17 



2. Media. pHm Library 



683 



12 



60 



0.1 



10 



3. *HK»a, tn-servico 



672 



18 



146 



22 



0.2 



11 



10 



28 



29 



27 



4. Media. Equipment gepajr 



652 



124 



247 



38 



1.0 



15 



5. Computers, Ptioll Accountl ng 



658 



217 



142 



22 



0.3 



n 



is 



33 



S 12 



5. Computers, Business Services 



549 



278 



114 



18 



0.3 



7. Computers, Student Terminals 



630 



349 



168 



27 



0.S 



17 



a 



3. Soeciai Education, Child Find 



664 



93 



14 



0.0 



a 



21 



10 



21 



11 



14 



22 



32 



9. Special Education, In-service 



679 



45 



100 



15 



0.1 



15 



17 



17 



10 



10. Special Education Materials (SEIWC) 



676 



29 



96 



14 



0.2 



a 



12 



16 



16 



li. 



Pupil Services (psychological, etc. 



•'67 



34 



182 



27 



0.4 



13 



16 



19 



19 



11 



14 



12. Crime Prevention a Orug Education 



681 



22 



39 



13 



0.0 



12 



12 



a 



u 



U7J 



13. 3us Srlver Training 



679 



30 



SI 



0.0 



a 



13 



is 



a 



12 



14. Driver Education 



654 



236 



113 



17 



0.4 



11 



10 

1 



17 



a 



16 



11 



16 



IS. Carter Education 



577 



40 



154 



23 



0.3 



13 



21 



21 



12 



16. 01ffus1on. Promising, Practices, etc. 



620 



124 



110 



18 



0.2 



19 



12 



16 



15 



13 



a 



20 



17. 



Bilingual Education 



$62 



213 



121 



18 



0.1 



10 



13 



15 



12 



17 



18. Migrant Education 



655 



312 



75 



11 



0.0 



10 



a 



a 



13 



(25) 



19. Gifted and Talented 



658 



261 



40 



0.3 



a 



25 



29 



20. Cooperative Purchasing 

21. Adult 3as1c Education 



649 



262 



167 



26 



0.6 



648 



302 



102 



16 



0.3 



[103] 



1 3 



11 



10 



3 I S 

MM 



21 



17 




Computer group (5.6 A 7) 

Grand total, 25 services 

Three different clusters of services with one or more characteristics common to tech cluster, are 
showr, at the Potto* of the above 11st of services. The six in-service , or staff development services, 
are technical assistance types aimed at piping staff in the li*t improve instructional practices. They 
are also grouped because most are provided without cost to the LEAs. Although the method of support for 
each of the media services is generally different, they deal with a comnon too<c. One technological jree 
includes the three computer services, the group which represents the major £A expenditures for RESC ser- 
vices on a statewide basis. 



•One hundred thirty respondents indicated no discrepancy whatsoever in the levels of service used and 
desired. Of the 507 wnr identified some difference, seventy~seven cited no reason for such difference, 
and the remaining 477 checked one or more reasons for each discrepancy. Thus, the sum of the tight 
columns under 'reasons cited...** nay be more or less than the number of responses in :he Mess than 
desired use" col urn. 
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a bit by services unavailable in some regions is 0.355, rounded to 0.4 in the 
table. 

Though the extent of dissatisfaction is extremely small, its analysis is 
quite instructive. The primary reason(s) for participating less than desired 
in services are ci rcl ed in the table. Release time costs are the leading deter- 
rent in in-service education, RESC fees keep some LEAs out cf computer services 
and driver education, the absence of state or federal aid limits participation 
in the much-desired services for gifted and talented, and "not offered" leads 
five service areas and provides the highest total of any reason cited for not 
participating sufficiently in RESC services. 

There are services where combinations of reasons best' explain non-partici- 
pation. While 349 respondents, more than the number for any other, service, 
indicate no use of student computer terminals is desired, another 168 wish to 
begin or to increase the use of terminals in their LEAs. Sixty-nine of these do 
not have the service available, but 49 and 46 replied, respectively, ttiat use, 
would be started or increased if state or federal aid were available, and/or if 
RESC computer fees were lower or non-existent. Apparently, some RESCs may - 
offer few services for gifted and talented children, but the absence of state or 
federal aid and release time costs are more often cited as participation 
inhibitors. 

The leading prohibition to the use of RESC services is the non-availability 
of them, cited 683 times overall and representing four percent of the possible 
responses. The quality of RESC programs trailed the costs of released time 
and unoffered services as the leading inhibitor of participation in specific 
services. But program quality, for the full range of services, was cited more 
frequently than any other reason for limited use of .available services. Readers 
should be reminded, however, that 441 responses under program quality is a mere 
2.7 percent of the dissatisfaction which could have been expressed. ( 

Question 8: What are the statewide and regional means of participation in 
selected RESC services by ZZ°> randomly chosen LEAs, as measured by RESC records? 

Requested data on receipts for certain services, student counts in driver 
education and contact counts in technical assistance services were received t-ora 
19 regional offices. Reaion XIX provided data on all eight LEAs that partici- 
pated in the November survey of superintendents and 18 of the other 19 regions 
responded for twelve districts in each. The driver education student counts 
and the technical assistance counts did not provide useful and comparable data 
and were dropped from the analyses. The remaining data consisted of receipts 
from LEAs for media, driver education, and computer services. The driver 
education participation was too sporadic for meaningful illustration by graph, 
but the receipts are shown in Table 15 and included in the graphed totals in 
Figure 11. 

Media . The State of Texas provides a maximum matching amount of one dol- 
lar per pupil, for the use of regional media film services. Each RESC receives 
that matching dollar or a portion thereof from the state, according to its 
receipts from the LEAs for use of the film library. Figure 9 indicates that 
most regions charge the LEA? at or near the one dollar level. The average 
regional amounts for the samplec twelve districts are lower in Regions I, VI, 
and XVI- because there is one non-participant among the sampled LEAs in each 
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DUUAR RECEIPIS ANU INC ANOUNf RECEIVED PER PUPIL 
AND S1AIEMIDE 101ALS FROM 224 UAs In 1977-78 
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region. The non-participants in I and VI are relatively large. The two other 
regions noticeably under the dollar per pupil level for film library are VII 
and XI. The former averaged seventy-three cents per pupil in its sample 
district, and Region Xl-averaged ninety-four cents. Region VII, however, 
collected an additional twenty-seven cents for equipment repair. The con- 
spicuous use of the equipment repai r service is in Regions VIII and XIX. There 
was unanimous participation of the reported LEAs. The amount in Region XIX, 
$1.17 per pupil reflects heavier-than-usual needs in the large LEAs in 1977-78. 



FIGURE 9 

REGIONAL HEANS OF TOTAL LOCAL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL FOR RESC MEL IA 
SERVICES (FILM LIBRARY + EQUIPMENT REPAIR) COMPARED TO THE STATE. 




I 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 



Region 

Driver Education .^Tvfery RESC reported that it provides driver education 
services. ' There are great variations, however, among and within regions, on 
the nature and extent of services utilized. Some regions apparently offer 
the full range of services — in-service education for teachers, classrooms, 
simulator and behind-the-wheel instruction and/or simulator rental. An LEA in 
such a region could contract for one or all. In other regions most LEAs 
presumably provide their own services and RESC offerings are meager. No usage 
at all was recorded in the sample districts in four regions. This sporadic 
picture reflects no particular LEA or RESC independent variable such as size, 
wealth, remoteness or athnicity, so it was not separately graphed. It is 
reported, however, in columns 10 and 11 in Table 15. The important variables 
reflected are program philosophy and leadership priorities at the LEA and RESC 
. levels. 
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Computer Services . Little supplemental comment is needed for the corn- 
put er"Tir7Tcesusage^epicted by per pupil receipts in Figure 10. All nins- 
teen reporting regions have users of pupil accounting and business services. 0 • 
ComDined usage of the two services is smallest in Region VIII, which has 
several small districts with low or modest resources. It is generally 
greatest in the more populous regions where computers are located (IV, X, 
XI, XiX, and XX). However, Regions VI, IX, XVII, and XVIII averages more 
than $2.00 per pupil for pupil accounting and business services. The two 
biggest users of student terminals, Regions IV and IX, are the largest and 
smallest ADA regions, respectively, in the state. Of the six other regions 
where student terminals are in evidence in the sample LEAs, Region XV has 
the highest per pupil receipts. Region VIII is the only one which sells more 
student terminal services than the combination of pupil accounting and business 
services. But Region IV, at $3.40 per pupil in student terminals in its sample 
districts, not only leads all regions in the provision of such services, it 
leads the state in per pupil and total receipts for any one category of computer 
services. This probably leads the state, also, in per pupil receipts for any 
other single service on a region-wide basis. 



FIGURE 10 

REGIONAL KEANS OF LOCAL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL FOR 
RESC COMPUTER SERVICES (PUPIL ACCOUNTING + BUSINESS 
SERVICES + STUDENT TERMINALS) 

(n - 224. The saople Includes 12 LEAs per region 
except for Region V, no decs, and Region XIX, 8 LEAs.) 
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Figure 11 shows the region-by-region totals in per pupil receipts from 
sample districts for media, driver education, and computer services. Regions 
IV and XIX are far and away the state leaders, with LEA receipts for these . 
services exceeding $8.00 per pupil. Only five other regions spend half as 
much or more, with the highest of these, Region X, at $5.50 per pupil 
$3.00 below the leaders. In contrast, seven regions spend less than $3.00 
per student.* One should note at this point, that the average statewide LEA 

none u 

REGIONAL MEANS OF TOTAL LOCAL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL FOR SELECT© RESC SERVICES 
(MEDIA, DRIVER EDUCATION, COMPUTERS) COMPARED TO THE STATU* IDE MEAN 
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expenditures for these three service areas, $5.48 per pupil, is approximately 
two-thirds of the stnewide average, $8.35, received by all RESCs from LEAs for 
all services and shown in Table 5, page 19. 

Question 9: What are the comparisons of per pupil expenditures for select - 
ed RESC ervic.es in forty-one large (ADA > 2500) ?nd forty-four small (ADA < 
2501) LE.->s ? 

This comparison of participation according to size is limited to LEAs 
which randomly fall into the extreme wealth categories depicted in Figure 6, 
page 31. Table 16 lists the means for the two groups -- those LEAs above 2500 
in ADA and those below 2501. It indicates a larger expenditure per pupil 



♦Region V is included in that count. Even though there is no entry for Region 
V in Figure 11, Table 5 on page 19 indicates that the region's total LEA 
receipts averaged about one dollar per student. 
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by small districts for media, a difference in favor or larger districts in 
driver education and a substantially larger expenditure per pupil for rom- 
puter services by larger districts. The driver education data are not graphed, 
but the depiction of usaqe in Table 16 is consistent with the results in Table 
17. These data, including driver education, correlate with the degrees of 
perceived usage reported in Table 12 by the superintendents of 273 LEAs< 



TABLE 16 

COMPARISONS OF PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR RESC SERVICES 
BETWEEN LARGE ( > 2500) AND- SMALL ( < 2501 ) LEA? 



Service 41 Large LEAs 44 Shall LEAs 

(736,010 ADA) C39,4B2 ADA) 




Media 

Film ? 0.97 5 o.98 

Equipment Repair 0.05 0-13 

Media Total 1.01 1.10 

Driver Education 0.76 0-45 

Computers % 

Pupil Accounting 1.34 0,40 

3usiness Services 1.25 1.05 

Student Terminals 1-33 0.21 

Total, Computer Services 3,92 1.56 



Total, Selected Ser/ices 3 5.69 $ 3.21 



Question 10: What are the comparisons of per pupil expenditures for selected 
services in forty-three rich and forty-two poor LEAs ? 

This comparison is between groups in extreme wealth categories, where 
■ the effects of size have .been minimized. The data according to six size 
categories and "all rich M and "all poor" are in Table 17, and they are 
grapned in Fiaure 12. Participation differences in media and driver education, 
according to LEA wealth, are essentially non-existent. However, there are 
marked differences in per pupil expenditures for computer services. The effect 
is so strong that the differences in computer services are carried into the <= 
graph for selected services. This Ending takes on added significance in face 
of the perceived equity depicted by Table 11 and the weak negative corre )tions 
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FIGURE 12 
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GRAPHS OF AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR RESC SERVICES IN 43 VERY 
R»'JM AND 42 VERY POOR LEAa IN SIX LEA SIZE (refined ADA) CATEGORIES * 
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in Tables 13 and 18. The perceptions in this case simply do not agree with 
reality as they do elsewhere. No explanation is apparent for the computer 
conparisons in Table 11. The weak negative correlations may be influenced by 
the overwhelming domination of size as a predictor of computer usage. 

Question 11: According to regression analysis, how does LEA participation in 
selected RESC services, as measured by RESC records, vary according to six LEA 
variables and nine RESC variables ? 

These analyses are based upon the data reported by the regional offices 
for 224 LEAs. The hard participation figures were confined to the LEA ex- 
penditures covered in the previous three questions. The significant relation- 
ship* of the LEA and RESC variables to per pupil expenditures are shown in Table 
17. 

LEA Variables . Correlations between LEA variables were examined to see 
what refinements or additions should be made in preceding analyses. The data 
confirmed the obvious, that large LEAs use more computer services than small 
ones. No contradictory correlations between them and earlier data arose, but 
one new correlation appeared. A significant positive relationship is indicated 
between LEA financial effort and computer business services, where earlier 
analysis showed no significant relationship. The most noticeable difference 
between these regression analyses and earlier ones concern the numbers of sig- 
nificant correlations. Whereas 20 significant relationships appeared in the 
combined areas of films, media equipment repair, and computer services in the 
previous analysis -of- percei ved usage, only five appear here in the recorded 
usage. Apparently, the smaller n, 224, and the expansion of the number of in- 
dependent variables to include nine regional characteristics, combined to re- 
duce the number of correlations at the .01 and .05 levels of significance. 

RESC Variables . The regression analysis of participation reports from 
the RESCs considered the relatioship of nine RESC variables to LEA use of 
services. Table 18 shows 20 correlations at the .01 and .05 levels of sig- 
nificance for these variables. Expected relationships to participation in 
computer services are observed for the three variables, regional enrollment, 
regional receipts from LEAs (local), and size of RESC staff. These also 
are reflected in the total money spent for media, driver education, and 
computers. Enrollment and size of RESC professional staff tend also to be 
predictors of the use of driver education services. The local receipts (from 
LEAs) variable appears to be related to the film library expenditures at 
the .05 level. In the project year, 1977-78, there was strong negative corre- 
lation between the number of LEAs in a region and the expenditures of those LEAs 
for media services. It may relate to the likelihood that it is easier to get 
agreement in sm^ler groups of LEA superintendents than in larger groups. When 
regression analysis is limited to the examination of only 224 cases dispersed 
among 20 regions, chance correlations are more likely than in results derived 
from many more cases. For that reason, those correlations, like the negative 
.05 (n) shown for federal receipts and student computer terminals, should be 
viewed with caution unless some logical causal relationship exists. 
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TABLE 18 



COKKftATIONS AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS ESTABLISHED THROUGH MULTIPLE REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS FOR THE RELATIONSHIP OF SIX LEA AND NINE RESC VARIABLES TO LEA 
PARTICIPATION IN SELECTED RESC SERVICES, ACCORDING TO EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 

Code for level of significance: P and £ -- positive and negative, respectively, to .01 
' . . p ind n — positive and negative, respectively, to .05 

Note- Partial correlations, or Indicators of "unique associations" when the effects of other variables are 
' removed, exist In this Table only as the second syiubol In paired sywbols. Symbols exist ng singly, 
or as the first of paired symbols, refer to "Intlal associations" or correlations when all variables 
are operative. 
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Question 12: How dries LEA participation i n RESC services vary among RESCs 



grouped according to nine RESC characteristics? 



fin this analysis the regional means of LEA per pupil expenditures shown 
in Figures 9, 10 and 11 were' used in 19 different group combinations to explore 
the effect of nine RESC characteristics upon LEA participation. In order to 
prevent dominance by any one region, it was assumed that the per pupil expendi- 
ture^ fVomeachRESC shouW have equal weight. Therefore the averages in 
each cluster of region* are computed by.adding the regional per pup, expendi- 
tures and dividing by the number of regions in the cluster.* The results tor 
nlnltee groups clustered according to dimensions of nine variables are shown in 
Figures 13, 14 and 15. Figure 13 indicates that there is little variation 
in film library usage. The data from the 224 sample districts shows that the 
exoendi tures for repair of media equipment vary considerably and explain most 
oflhe vaHatiSS shown in total media expenditures. It appears that the regions 
spending the most for media are thejeast wealthy and the ones with high con- 
centrations of Mexican Ameri cans-. " They are essentially the same districts. It 
should be further noted that one region, XIX (see figure 9), is responsible for 
the high average in both clusters. 

' Whereas the range of LEA expenditures for media services varied only 40 
cents pe^pup 1 among these regional clusters, the variation in computer ser- 
ies was $2.36 per pupil. In Figure 14, Region IV appears in five clusters 
Marae low federal receipts, high LEA receipts, satellites, large staff) of the 

x n*w Mch articipatio'n in computer services is highest. Since that reg or s 
per pupil expenditures for computer services are more than twice that of fifteen 
of the other eighteen reporting regions, its influence on the five clusters is 
great? (See Tablets, page 48.) Participation in computer services is expected 
to be great in all clusters containing multiple regional computer centers 
(MRCPs) and regional processing centers (RfCs), Regions IV, X XI, XIX, and aa. 
The "poor" cluster is composed entirely of three of these regions. Since the 
iulk of expenditures for wdla. driver education and computers are in computer 
services, the pattern of total expenditures for all is similar to that set by 
computers. The driver education data, not separately graphed, are i ncluded in 
Figure 15. The expenditures in these three areas comprise 6b percent of all 
statewide LEA expenditures for RESC services. 

Question 13: what, degree of i nfluence do LEA superintendents and RESC executive 
directors Tt^— ' ^I^ll" A" possible incentives a nd deterrents~to £SA_par- 
Scffln i n LbA servi ces? gRjQs t hn comparison of their perceptions/ 

Incentives . The statewide averages of the responses of the superintendents 
and those of th e executive directors are shown in Figure 16. The graph ind.c 
cates great similarity, except for amplitude, in the responses ^ the two 
groups. The greater amplitude or the average scores of the executive Rectors 
is SSrtialfy! at least, attributable to the small n, 20. Both groups assign 
Jheir highest ratings to items 10, 13 and 14. The superintendents rate them 
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* Average per pupil expenditures computed in this manner were used for Figures 
13, 14 and 15. 
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FIGURE 13 

AVERAGE* PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR MEDIA SERVICES (FILM 
LIBRARY, EQUIPMENT REPAIR) F.OR COMBINATIONS OF RESCs CLUSTERED 
ACCORDING TO NINETEEN DIMENSIONS OF MINE RESC VARIABLES** 



Film library 



Equipment repair 



If 
5 
5 



(1,4,10,11,20) Urge 
(8,9,14,15,16) Snail 
(3,14,16,17,18) Rich 
(1,19,20) Poor 
(14,15) Hi Fed'l Rcpta 
(4,9,12) Lo Fed'l Rcpta 
(9,12,13) Hi State Rcpta 
(1,10,11) Lo State Rcpta 
(4,10,13,17,20) Hi LEA Rcpta 
(2,6,7,14) Lo LEA Rcpta 
, 9,13,14,15) Hi Total Rcpta 
(7,11) Lo Total Rcpta 

\ 

(1,15,18,20) Remotft LEAa 
(4,7,10,16) Satellitea 
(1)4,6,10,13,20) Large Staff 

(2,3,3,15,18) Small Staff 
'9,11,14,16) Hi Non-tninority 
(4,6,7,3,12) Hi 31ack 
(1 2,19,20) Hi Mex. Amer. 




0.^25 ' 0/50 0.75 
$ per puqj.1 



1-00 



1.25 



*See explanation, page ^0 (coual -icl^ht assirr.e* -o all regions! 
**Size, wealth, four categories of receipts (federal, state, local, cotai), 
reaoteness, RESC scarf, ethnicity. 
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FIGURE 14 

AVERAGE* PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR COMPUTER SERVICES (PUPIL ACCOUNTING, 
BUSINESS SERVICES, STUDENT TEBHINALS) FOR COMBINATIONS OF RESCs 
CLUSTERED ACCORDING TO NINETEEN DIMENSIONS OF NINE RESC VARIABLES** 



Pupil Acctg. 
3us. Services 



Student terminals 



(1,4,10,11,20) Large 
(8,9,14,15,16) SuU 
1,14,16,17,18) Uch 
(1,19,20) Poor 
(14,15) Hi Fed'l Rcpts 
(4,9,12) Lo Fed*l Rcpcs 
(9,12,13) Hi Stat* Rcpts 
(1,10,11) U> State Rcpts 
(4,10,13,17,20) Hi LEA Rcpts 
(2,5,7,14) Lo LEA Rcpts 
(9,13,14,15) Hi Total Rcpts 
(7,11) Lo Total Rcpts 
(1,15,18,20) Remote LEAs 
(4,7,10,16) Satellites 
(1,4,8,10,13,20) Large Staff 
(2,3,3,15,18) Snail Staff 
(9,11,14,16) Hi Mon-ainority 
(4,6,7,3,12) HI Black 
(1,2,19,20) Hi Hex. Amer. 




1.00 
$ per pupil 



2.00 



3.00 



*See explanation, page 19 (equal weight assigned to all regions) 
**Size, wealth, four categories of receipts (federal, state, local, total), 
remoteness, RESC staff size, ethnicity. 
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FIGURE 15 

AVERAGE* PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR SELECTED SERVICES (MEDIA, 
DRIVER EDUCATION, C8MPUTERS) FOR COMBINATIONS OF RESCs CLUSTERED 
' ACCORDING TO NINETEEN DIMENSIONS OF NINE RESC VARIABLES** 



. (1,4,10,11,^) Large 
(8,9,14,15,16) Small 
(3, 14, 16, U, 18) Rich 
(1,19,20) Poor 
(14,15) Hi Fed'l Rcpta^ 
(4,9,12) Lo Fed'l Rcpts 
(9,12,13) Hi State Rcpts 
(1,10,11) Lo State Rcpts 
(4,10,13,17,20) Hi LSA Septs 
(2,6,7,14) Lo LEA Rcpts » 
i 9,13,14,15) Hi Total Rcpts 
(7,11) Lo Totai Rcpts 
(1,15,18,20) Remote LZAs 
(4% 7,10,16) Satellites 
(1,4,6, 10, li, 20V Large Staff 
(2,3,8,15,18) Saall Staff 
(9,11,14,16) Si Non-minor %fy 
(4*6,7,3,12) HI Blaok 
,(1,2,19,20) Hi Me*. Aner. 




1.00 2.00 1.00 4,00 
S per pupil 



5.00 



* See explanation, page 19 (equal weight assigned to all rogions) 
** Size, wealth, four categories of receipts (federal, state, local, total), 
remoteness, RESC staff size, ethnicity. 
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equally at 4.G, the "strong incentive" point, whereas the executive directors 
rate item i4, "RESC sensitivity to our needs," ahead of runncrs-up, "quality of 
RESC-LEA communications" and "programs meet state and/or federal requirements." 
Item 9, "level of TEA-RE5C-LEA cooperation," at 3.9, is the next most important 
incentive to the superintendents. While the score assigned by the executive 
directors to'that incentive is the same, unlike the superintendents, they 
assign hi 91 >r scores to four other incentives — "RESC program or service 
quality," item 6, "all costs paid by the state and/or federal sources," item 1, 
"this LEA alone cannot provide effective program", item 3. The lowest scores 
for bcth groups, 2.4 for the superintendents and 1.5 for the executive direc- 
tors, were given to the same item, 15, "adequacy of numbers of minority persons 
on RESC staff and" board of directors." It is significant, however, that the 
greatest disparity between the scores of the superintendents and those of the 
executive directors is on this item. Twelve executive directors scored the 
minority issue "no incentive", six rated it "weak incentive" and two indicated 
"moderate incentive" -- an average score of 1.5 for the 20 responses. In 
contrast, no regional average score of the superintendents was below 2.0,' the 
mi'd-point of "weak incentives". Region I superintendents scored the item at 
3.1, beyond the mid-point of "moderate incentive", and three other regional 
averages were in the 2.7 to 2.9 range. Similarly, the superintendents regard 
"proximity" as more important than it is seen by executive directors. Thp 
only other item which superintendents scored higher than executive direct ; 
is "RESC unit costs". 

Deterrents . Figure 17 hds the same design features as Figure 16. The 
dashed line for the statewide averages of the superintendents and the unDroken 
line for the executive directors are plotted against a shaded background which 
represents the ranges of the regional averages of the superintendents. Here 
again the curves *re similar in shape except for the larger amplitude and hiaher 
scores of the directors on all 15 deterrents. T •? executive directors rate 
three items in the "string deterrent" ranye. ..0 state and/or federal aid", 
item 3, and "cost of substitutes for teachers in RESC workshops", item 5, are 
scored at 3.9 and "service already provided by LEA", item 10, 3.7. While^the 
averages are much lower, the superintendents rate "cost of substitutes..." as 
the leadifj deterrent, with a trio of other money considerations — "no state 
and/or rederal aid', "travel time" and "service already provided by this LEA" at 
2.6 to 2.8 in the lower naif of the "moderate deterrent" range. Significantly 
lower than others for both groups is item 12, "too few minority persons or. RESC 
staff and/or board of directors." In contrast to their different scores on 
this issue as an incentive, the superintendents and executive directors are 
together on it as a deterrent. 

The fact that "RESC costs" is seen as less of a deterren: to partici- 
pation than other money items (3,4,5, and 6) reflects the condition .n Texas 
where two-thirds of RESC costs are borne by state and federal support. When 
specific services were examined in actual and desired usage (Figure 14), 
"RESC fees" led the reasons for limited use of available computer services, 
driver education, and media equipment repair. The overall low average score 
of superintendents on this item as a deterrent may be influenced by the large 
number of responses from small LEAs that perceive little c no need for 
computer service 
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FIGURE 16 



FIFTEEN P0SSI31E INCENTIVES TO PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES: 
STATEWIDE MEANS OF RESPONSES FROM 684 LEA SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND* TWENTY RESC EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS, AND THE RANGES (shaded) 
OF THE REGIONAL MEANS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS 1 RESPONSES 

Statewide means: Executive Directors 1 Superintendents — — 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive , 5- very strong incentive 



1. All- costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LZJ- alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. R£$C unit costs 

t 

5. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

3. -*ESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LZA 
cooperation 

10^ Quality of RESC-L2A com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
di strict cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs aeet sta w .e and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
need? 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE 17 



FIFTEEN POSSIBLE DETERRENTS TO PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES: 
STATEWIDE MEANS OF RESPONSES FROM 684 LEA SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND TWENTY RESC EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS, AND THE RANGES (shaded) 
OF THE iREGIONAL MEANS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS f RESPONSES 



Statewide means: Executive Directors 



Superintendents — 



Code for "degree of influence 11 : 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 
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2. RZSC unit costs 
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aid 

-i . Travel costs to ar.d 
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5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. level of available 
resources 

7 . Programs not recurred by 
state or feds 

3. RESC progran riu.lity 

9 Independence of LEAs 

10- Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

'2. Too few minority persons on 



RESC staff s/orbcL of directors \ 



13- Degree of RES<~ insight into 
this LEA s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RISC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staf\ interest 
ir RESC services 
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Question 14: How do the incentive-deterrent perceptions of superintendents 
vary according to size and wealth of LEAs ? / 

Table 19 lists the average scores assigned to incentives and deterrents 
by superintendents of 35 LEAs paired into large-small groups and rich-poor 
groups. In the large-small pairing, the largest differences assigned to 
incentives were in item one, "all costs paid by state and/or federal sources(s) , 
and item 11, "advantages of multi-district cooperation." The larger districts < 
regard the former as more of an incentive than do the smaller disticts. The 
direction of the difference is reversed in the latter, where the superintendents, 
as expected, assign more importance to multi-district endeavors. Among deter- 
rents, the smaller districts, generally more remote from the service centers, 
assign more weight to the deterrence of travel time than do larger districts. 
The superintendents of the larger LEAs are more cognizant of the absence of 
federal and/or state subsidies, and the larger districts, generally the pro- 
viders of more local services, regard the local provision of such programs as 
more of a deterrent to participation in similar RE.SC services than do smaller 
districts. 

The superintendents from sample LEAs which are very poor regard money 
items, with the exception of travel costs, as more important influences on 
participation than do superintendents from the samples of verv wealthy LEAs. 
There are few other differences worth noting. 

The significant finding in these two sets of comparisons concerns their 
lack of sharp contrast with each other and with statewide averages. Not a 
single incentive or deterrent for any of the four groups reaches the upper or 
lower limit of th'j regional ranges. It is apparent chat, in Texas, percep- 
tions of incentives and deterrents vary more among individual regions than among 
LEAs clustered according to other regional or LEA variables. 

Jues^-iC'1 15: How does the average of the perceptions of the superintendents 
in each region compare to the statewide ave ages and to the ranges of regional 
averages concerning possible incentives and deterrents ? (See grapns in Figure 
A-2 in Appendix A.) 

headers interested in the regional means of responses of superintendents 
concerning incentives and deterrents should examine the graphs in Figure A-2 
in the appendix. The figure contains forty graphs, one for incentives and 
another for deterrents for each of the 20 regions. The unbroken lines con- 
necting regional average scores are easily seen against the statewide averages 
(broken lines) and the background ranges (shaded) of the regional averages. The 
majority of the regional averages are close to tne statewide averages, as should 
be expected. Nevertheless, there are notable exceptions and illustration of the 
previously-cited relationship, that regional ranges are greater than most 
differences among other categories of LEAs being serviced, and they often 
reflect policy and leadership influences not necessarily related to other 
regional variables included in this study. 

Incentive s. Regions VII and VIII are cited as neighbors with interesting 
contrast?; They assign the same degree of influence to "RESC unit cost, but 
they agree on nothing thereafter. Region VIII superintendents view each of tne 
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TABLE 19 



LARGE-SMALL AND RICH-POOR COMPARISONS OF AVERAGE DEGREES OF INFLUENCE ASSIGNED TC POSSIBLE 
INCENTIVES AND DETERRENTS BY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 101 LARGE LEAs (ADA >2500), 172 SMALL 
LEAS (AOA <2500), 145 VERY RICH LEAs AND 128 VERY POOR LEAs * 

Scale for degree of influence: 1 - none 3 - moderate 5 - very strong 

2 - weak 4 * strong 









Degree of 


Infl uence 






Incentives 


Large 


Small 


Rich 


Poor 


1. 


All costs paid oy state and/or federal source(s) 


3.3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


2. 


LEAs alone cannot provide effective program 


3.6 


3.7 


3.5 


3.7 




_£As alone cannot provide economical program 


3.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.7 


&. 


LEA financial resources 


3.5 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


5. 


"tSC unit costs 


3.4 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


5. 


RESC program or service quality 


3.9 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


t 


Proximitv of SESf facility to ! 

r l W ^ 1 III ■ SmT \J « rvw J v 1 III S* J Uw ^^^^ 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


3. 


RESC service delivered to LEA or nearby LEA 


3.6 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 




Level of TEA-RESC-LEA cooperation 


3.3 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 


:o. 


Quality of RESC-LEA communications 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 




Advantages o* multi -district cooperation 


3.5 


3.9 


3.6 


3.7 




Degree of LEA involvement in RESC planning 


3.5 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 




Programs meet state and/ or federal requirements 


3.3 


«.o 


3.9 


3.9 




RESC sensitivity to LEA needs 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


15. 


Adequacy of numoers of minority persons on 
RESC staff and board of. directors 

Deterrents 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2 A 


, 


"ravel t-me 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 




3^SC unit costs 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.4 


3. 


Ho state and/or federal aid 


3.0 


2.6 


2.5 


3.0 


4. 


Travel costs to and from programs 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


5. 


Costs of LEA substitutes for teachers in workshops 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


3.3 


5. 


LEA financial resources 


2.8 


2.3 


2.7 


2.8 




J ~ogr*ms not reouired by state or federal government 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


3. 


RESC program or service quality 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


9. 


Independence of LEAs 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


10. 


Service already orovided by LEA 


3.0 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


11 . 


Level of RESC-LEA coooeration 


2.3 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


1 2. 


Too few minority persons on RESC staff and/or 
board of directors 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1 2 . 


Degree of RESC insight into LEA needs 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


2.3 


*4. 


Deqrce of LEA involvement in ?ESC plannnq. 


2 3 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


1 5. 


Degree of LIA staff interest in RESC services 


2 6 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 



♦Extreme wealth ranges and size categories are shown in Figure 6, page 31. 
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other fourteen incentives as more influential than the ratings assigned to the 
same items by superi ntenaents in Region VII. Opinions of the former coincide 
with the upper limit of the ranges on five items, whereas the latter rate seven 
items at the lower limits of the ranges. Region XVII superintendents see all 
but one of the last ten items as greater incentives than the averages, and six 
of their scores coincide with the outer ranges. Whereas the Region XVII pro- 
file is generally at or above the state configuration, Regions XVIII and XIX 
show great amplitude, hitting both the upper and lower ranges, sometimes in 
agreement, but more often in disagreement. These scores are not evaluations 
of the regions. They are some of the most radical departures from state 
averages, sometimes they may reflect anticipated differences between rich and 
poor, for example, but more often, regional variables are not easily associ- 
ated with particular profiles, iheir value lies in their possible usefulness to 
the TEA and RESCs in understanding superintendents' perceptions on a regional 
basis. 

Det errents . The deterrent graphs in Figure A- 2 show greater ranges 
of responses from the regions. Region XIX, which depicted great amplitude in 
incentives, does likewise in deterrents as it rates nine of fifteen items at 
the outer ranges of responses, three at the lower and six at the upper levels. 
In contrast, the range of replies from Region XVIII, large among ^ i ncenti ves , 
dwindles among deterrents. Only one item, "independence of LEAs", reaches the 
statewide average, all others are below, and six are at the lower limit of 
average regional responses. Neighbors I and II, south Texas regions, do not 
depart dramatically from state perceptions, but their superintendents see 
three costs items quite differently. Region II's wealth, close to the state s 
average, is twice that of Region I. Regional differences in incentives and 
deterrents are greater than differences according to the large-small and 
rich-poor comparisons provided in Table 19. 

Question 16: How do the incentive-deterrent perceptions of LEA superin- 
tendents vary according to the existence of their LEAs in- regional clusters 
according to nine RESC variables ? 

The incentive-deterrent responses of 684 superintendents were anal /zed 
according to the distribution in the same regional combinations compared in 
"hard data" analyses. Few noteworthy differences were revealed and the 
extensive table was omitted from this report. Five comparisons, however, 
deserve mention. Regions XIV and XV, paired because their federal receipts per 
pupil were twice or more as high as seventeen of the other regions, generally 
score all incentives as high or higher, and all deterrents as low or lower, than 
they are scored by respondents from regions IV, IX, and XII, the regions with 
the lowest federal receipts per pupil. The other set of comparisons of percep- 
tions relates to the rich and poor clusters of regions. Among incentives, the 
rich, regions III, XIV, XVI, XVII, and XVIII, score RESC fees lower, and proxi- 
mity and level of cooperation higher, than'their less wealthy counterparts 
in regions I, XIX, and XX. In all but three deterrents where differences were 
neclioible, those in the less wealthy regions scored ueterrents stronger than 
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those in the wealthy regions* Money items and the "too few minority persons* .." 
deterrent were noticeably higher, three to four tenths on the scale, but the 
biggest difference, five tenths, was on "degree of LEA otaff interest in RESC 
services/ 1 



Question 17: What are the statewide distributions and average rankings assigned 
t o six influences on LEA participation in regional services by LEA superintendents 
and RESC executive director s? 

Superintendents . Two hundred usable and complete replies were received 
from the 236 superintendents contacted in the post-card forced ranking survey. 
The numbers in the grid in Figure 18 represent the distribution of the respon- 
dents, l,,c =>n<*uea portion represents the range. 5 of the averages of regional 
responses, and the dashed line connects the statewide avenges. The super- 
intendents assigned their highest average rankings, ' 2.6, to program quality, 
closely followed, at 2.9, by RESC leadership, and LEA leadership, at 3.4. 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth are size, remoteness and wealth, ranging from 3.9 to 
4.14. 

RESC Executive Directors . In Figure 19, the average rankings of the (re- 
sponses of the executive directors, are plotted against the distribution grf the 
twenty responses for each item. There is similarity to the general rankings of 
the superintendents, but the specific differences are meaningful . LEA leader- 
ship, at 2 25, is the highest ranking of either group. Ranked second by the 
executive directors, but given a higher numerical score than that assigned 
by superintencents, is program quality, at 2.35. Third place finds RESC leader- 
ship at the identical average numerical value, 2.9, ascribed to it by the 
superintendents. The three remaining values, in descending rank-order, are 
remoteness, at 4.3; wealth, 4.45; and size, at 4.75. 

The most notable comparisons are the different positions assigned to leader- 
ship factors. The executive directors placed LEA leadership ahead of both pro- 
gram quality and RESC leadership. The superintendents, on the other hand, pi ace 
program quality just ahead of RESC leadership and regard their own leadership as 
less important than do the executive directors. 

Question 18: What are the average rankings assigned to six influences on LEA 
participation in RESC services by superintendents in each region? How does each 
region's responsa configuration compare to the statewide average ranking and to 
the ranking of the RESC executive directors ? 

Table 20 is provided to facilitate comparisons of the superintendents 1 
rankings *jnong the regions. It al^o allows comparisons of the rankings of 
the RESC executive directors in Table 21. As expected from the statewide 
averages shown in Figure 18, superintendents from the various regions rank 
RESC program quality first more often, 11 times, than any other influence. One 
region, VII, has it tied for first with wealth, s^x regions rank RESC leader- 
ship first. In one, XI, remoteness heads the list, and in the remaining region, 
XiA, LEA leadership Is first. In only eight regions are there intrusions into 
the trio of leaders, progam quality, RESC and LEA leadership. 
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FIGURE 18 



SIX IMPORTANT INFLUENCES ON LEA PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES: 
THE STATEWIDE DISTRIBUTION AND AVERAGE OF RANK-ORDER RESPONSES 
OF 200 SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND THE RANGE (shaded) OF TWENTY 
REGIONAL AVERAGES OF THEIR RESPONSES 
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FIGURE 19 

SIX IMPORTANT INFLUENCES ON LEA PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES: 
THE STATEWIDE DISTRIBUTION AND AVERAGE OF RANK-ORDER 
RESPONSES OF THE TWENTY RESC EXECJTIVE DIRECTORS 
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TABLE 20 

RANKINGS OF SIX INFLUENCES ON LEA PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES 
AS PERCEIVED 3^ LEA SUPERINTENDENTS FROM EACH REGION 



Ranking 



Ragions 


a 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th- 


I 


11 


RESC* 


Prog. 


LEA* 


— Remote 


Size 


— Wealth 


II 


, 10 


Prog. 


RESC ' 


LEA 


. Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


III 


10 


Prog. 


Remote 


Size 


LEA 


RESC 


Weilth 


IV 


/ 10 


Prog. 


RESC 


Size 


LEA 


Remote 


Wealth 




11 


Prog. 


RESC 


Wealth 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


VI 


10 


Prog. 


RESC 


Size 


— Wealth 


LEA 


— Remote 


VII 


11 


Prog. 


Wealth 


Size 


Remote 


RESC 


LEA 


VIII 


10 


RESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Remote 


Wealth 


Size 


a 


u 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


Wealth 


X 


11 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size — 


Wealth 


Remote 


n 


9 


XESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


TTT 

All 


a 


RES- 




Size 


LEA 


Wealth 


Remote 


XIII 


3 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


XIV 


9 


Prog. 


LEA 


— Remote 


RESC 


Size 


— Wealth 


XV 


11 


Remote 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Wealth 


Size 


XVI 


11 


RESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Wealth 


Remote 


Size 


XVII 


10 


Prog. 


RESC 


— LEA 


Size 


Remote 


Wealth 


XVIII 


11 


RESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


XIX 


6 


LEA 


Prog. 


'resc 


Wealth 


Size 


Remote 


XX 


11 


Prog. 


LEA 


RESC 


Wealth 


Size 


Remote 



a - Number of respondent superintendents. (Twelve requested from eacn region except 

XIX, where eight were requested.) 
Ties are connected with dashes ( ). 

*RESC and LEA refer to "HESC leadership" and "LEA leadership", respectively. 
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Table 21 indicates that RESC program quality and LEA leadership each 
led the rankings of seven executive directors. Three rated RESC leadership 
first, two named remoteness, and only in Region XIII did the executive direct or 
name wealth as number one. Thirteen of the 20 RESC leaders rate LEA leadership 
ahead of t^eir own leadership - the reversal of the superintendents sequence. 
Eleven executive directors, like most superintendents, regard program qua ny 
and leadership as more influential than other influences. Notable exceptions 
are in Region V, where the executive director assigns program quality and both 
leadership factors to the bottom half of the scale, and Region VII, where the 
executive director rates LU leadership first, but his own leadership and program 
quality fifth and sixth, respectively. In the other seven regions wealth was 
in the too three influences four times; remoteness was there three times. 

Additional insight into configurations of regional responses can be gained 
by examining the 20 graphs in Figure A- 3 in Appendix A. The grid upon which 
the regional ranges (shaded) are shown contains the response distribution for 
each region, the statewide average, the regional average and the executive 
director's responses. Most regional profiles follow the state profile rather 
closely. The most notable exceptions are in Region VIi, where the leadership 
ranking; are atypical, and Regions II, VIII, IX, XI, and XVI and XVI II, which 
have larger amplitudes than the state profile, express more agreement among 
the superintendents and more emphatic separation of the cnree leading influences 
from the three trailers. The highest score assigned by any group to any .actor 
exists in Region XVIII, where ESC leadership is considerably ahead of the 
runner-up, program quality. The second highest score in the state was assigned 
[o program quality by Region II. Regions XI and XIX assigned the lowest scores 
in the state to remoteness. 

Question 19: What rank -orders are assigned to six important influences on LEA 
garticipation~uTRESC servics, when superinten dents' responses are grouped 
according to regional variables ? 

There ere nineteen sets of regions in Table 22, representing aspects Of 
nine RESC variables. There are few important differences in the responses ot 
the groups. For the most part, the groups rate program, then RESC and LEA 
leadership first, second and third, respectively, with size fourth, and remote- 
ness ana wealth often alternating in the fifth and sixth spots. The interesting 
exceptions are: 

1. Many of the LEAs in Region XIV and XV apparently pool federal 
receipts for the training and paying of staff in migrant edu- 
cation programs. These districts in the "high federal receipts 
regions are small and remote, and they place remoteness at the 
head of the list of six influences. 

•> . In only four groups does wealth rank as high as third or fourth. 
The "poor" and "high Mexican American" groups are the same, 
except for the addition of Region II in the ethnic grouping. 
And two of the three regions in "low-total receipts also 
appe.r in the cluster, "low LEA receipts," which rates wealt^ 
higher than any other group, despite the absence of the state a 
three low-wealth regions, I, XIX, and XX. 
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TABLE 21 

RANKINGS OF SI X IN FLUENCES ON LEA PARTICIPATION IN RESC SERVICES 
AS PERCEIVED BY THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF EACH RESC 



Ranking 


Regions 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


*f cn 




6 th 


I 


Prog. 


RESC* 


Remote 


Size 


LEA* 


Wealth 


II 


RESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


III 


Prog. 


LEA 


RESC 


Remote 


Wealth 


Size 


IV 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


Wealth 


V 


Remote 


Wealth 


Size 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


VI 


LEA 


RESC 


Prog. 


Wealth 


Site 


Remote 


VII 


LEA 


Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


RESC 


Prog. 


VIII 


Prog. 


LEA 


Wealth 


Size 


RESC 


Remote 


DC 


LEA 


Prog. 


RESC 


Remote 


Size 


We. 1th 


X 


Prog. 


LEA 


RESC 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


XI 


Prog. 


LEA 


Wealth 


RESC 


Size 


Remote 


XII 


LEA 


Wealth 


Prog. 


RESC 


Size 


Remote 


XIII 


Wealth 


Program 


LEA 


Remote 


RESC 


Size 


XIV 


LEA 


RESC 


Remote 


Prog. 


Size 


Wealth 


XV 


LEA 


RESC 


Prog. 


Remote 


• Size 


Wealth 


XVI 


Prog. 


LEA 


RESC 


Wealth 


Size 


Remote 


XVII 


RESC 


LEA 


Prog. 


Size 


Remote 


Wealth 


XVIII 


LEA 


Prog. 


RESC 


Wealth 


Remote 


Size 


XIX 


Remote 


RESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


XX 


RESC . 


LEA 


Prog. 


Remote 


Wealth 


Size 



*RESC *ad LEA refer to "RESC leadership" and "LEA leadership" , respectively. 
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TABLE 22 

RASmGS OF Sn DTFLUENCES ON LEA FARXICIPATION DT RESC SERVICES AS 
PERCEIVED 3Y LEA , SUPEKDITEMDENTS FROM REGIONS CLUSTERED ACCORDING TO 
SECIEES DIMENSIONS OF NINE RESC VARIABLES (size, wealth, four 
categories of receipts, reaotqnaaa, staff size, ethnicity) 









Rank 


i n q 






RESC Variable 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4tn 


atn 


6tn 


(1,4,10,11,20) Large 


Prog. 


RESC* 


LEA* 


Size 


Weal th 


Remote 


(8,9,14,15,15) Small 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


(3,14,16,17,18) Men 


Prog, 


RESC 


LEA 


Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


(1,19,20) Poor 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Wealth 


Size 


Remote 


(14,15) Hi Fed'l Rcpts ' 


Remot . 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Wealth 


Size 


(4,9,12) Lo Fed'l Rcpts 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


Wealtn 


(9,12,13) Hi State Rcpts 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


Wealtn 


(1,10,11) Lo State Rcpts 


Prog. — 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Weal tn 


Remote 


(4,10,13,17,20) Hi LEA Rcpts 


Prcg. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


(2,5,5,7,14) Lo LEA Rests 


Prog. 


RESC 


Wealth 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


(9,13,14,15) Hi Total Rcpts 


Prog. 


■1E3C 


LEA 


Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


(5,7,11) Lo Total Rcpts 


Prog. 


Size — 


kESC 


Wealth 


LEA 


Remote 


•(1,15,18,20) Remote LEAs 


RESC 


Prog. 


LEA 


Remote 


Weal th 


Size 1 


(4,7,10,15) Satellites 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


(1,4,5,10,13,20) Large Staff 


Prrg. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Wealth 


Remote 


(2,3,5,3,15,18) Small Staff 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Remote 


Size 


Wealth 


(9,11,' 15) Hi Non-minority 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Size 


Remote 


Wealth 


(4,5,6,7,3,12) Hi Black 


Prog. 


RESC 


Size 


le; 


Wealth 


Remote 


(1,2,19,20) HI Mex. AVner. 


Prog. 


RESC 


LEA 


Wealth 


Size 


Remote 



*R£SC tad LEA refer to M RESC leadership" and "LZA leadership" , respectively. 
Tiaa are coaaected with dashes C— ). 
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Superintendents consistently rate regional program quality and RESC leader- 
ship as more important to LEA participation in RESC services than their own 
leadership, and the size, remoteness, and wealth of their own districts. 

The data on the rankings of six influences on LEA participation in RESC 
services should be instructive to Texas, especially, but they may also contribute 
to insight J in other ESAs and other states. In Texas, one-third of RESC costs 
are borne by the LEAs, which vary greatly in wealth, size and in distance from 
RESC centers. Yet these important influences are consistently ranked below 
program quality, RESC leadership and LEA leadership as influences of partici- 
pation. It is important to note again that the sequence of RESC and LEA_ 
leadership influences is reversed in the perceptions of the respondent LEA 
superintendents and regional executive directors. 



B. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The findings set forth in response to the foregoing questions are summar- 
ized here under headings of variables for LEAs and RESCs. Expanded comments 
on the findings and their implications for equity in access to services is 
provided under "observations", the next and final chapter of the report. Dis- 
cussion of leadership and program quality is omitted here and reserved for that 
chapter. 

LEA Variables 

Size . LEA participation in RESC services varies wore according to size 
(ADApthan to any other LEA variable. It's influence is most dramatic in 
computer services, where ipupi 1 accounting and business services are of more 
val.e ir. larger systems. ' Computers are probably seen as a growing necessity 
try. must be provided locally or obtained from RESC or another source. Project 
data suggest that, in terms of dollars per pupil, peak computer expenditures are 
among LEAs in the 2,500 tfo 5,000 ADA range. The decline in larger! districts 
finds them using more computer services, however, than the LEAs- below an ADA or • 
2,501. I . , 

According to the perceptions of 273 superintendents separated int-o two bize 
groups accordinq to LEAs 'above and below 2,500 in ADA, large schools use about/ 
one-thjrd of the services more than small districts, the small LEAs use another 
third of the services mor}e than lar"" LEAs, and the final third is used aDOut' 
evenly by both groups. More speci . -ally, large districts use computer services, 
driver education, special education, bilingual educatiijn and programs for gifted 
and talented more than d<? small. LEAs. On the other hand, negative correlations 
exist between size and the use of several services. Smaller districts use more 
media services and more of such technical assistance services as planning, crime 
prevention, bus driver training, and in-service education, generally. 
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There, is no question that size generally influences an LEA's need for 
some RESC services, yet both the superintendents and executive directors, when 
4,sked to consciously rate the influence of size, ranked it low, fourth and sixth, 
respectively, among six factors. This essentially means, apparently, that size 
is not "a major influence in determining whether or not the LEAs get the ser- 
vices, they 'want from the RESCs. 

Wealth . Contradictions exist in the data concerning the importance of LEA 
wealth as an influence on LEA participation in RESC services. In the forced 
rankings the superintendents and executive directors rate it sixth and fifth, 
respectively, among the six influences. In the list of 15 incentives money 
considerations /trail those related to leadership and program quality in the 
perceptions of /the 684 respondents. From that group, 128 superintendents from 
very poor LEAsj assign noticeably greater importance to money items, especially 
the availability of state or federal payment for services, than do 145 super- 
intendents frirfn very rich districts. But their differences are far short of 
tho^e that might be expected among districts of such dramatic differences in 
local wealth. They do not move the availability of financial assistance, for 
example, ahead of program quality, leadfiliip factors and the meeting of state 
and/or federal program requirements, even in the eyes of superintendents from 
LEAs with scant resources. 

But financial considerations come to the fore 3mong the deterrenjts. 
•Clearly leading this group of 15 items is the cost of teacher substitutes needed 
to allow local -staff members to participate in RESC workshops. Runner-up posi- 
tions go to the' level of resources-available and to the absence of state or 
federal aid. The very poor districts rate flatter deterrent ahead of the 
former. Among money items in the list of deterrents, the notable differences 
between the very rich and the very poor % LZIs are confined to the cost of sub- 
stitutes, the absence of state or federal assi stance, and RESC service costs. 

There^ ts great agreement between the same rich and poor LEAs in perceived 4 
use of RESC services. Twenty of the 25 services range from zero to 0.2 (six- 
point scale) in differences. In the other five services the poor use more A 
services in planning and accreditation, in the repair. of media equipment, and in 
instructional materials for the handicapped. The rich use more driver education 
and 'adult basic education services. There were, likewise, few important dif- 
ferences between the rich and poor in the level of services desired. Project 
data suggests that, except for driver eucation, the poor may be more desirous 
than the rich in getting RESC services, J*ch as student- computer terminals, 
pupil testing and counseling, career eduWtion and health services — services 
that impact students more directly than their teachers. 

More significant th^n the above comparisons, perhaps, is that of gaps in 
perceived use and desi reti use among the" rich and poor LEAs. The most impressive 
aspect of all use-desired use comparisons ;s the small ness of the differences. 
But specific differences deserve notice. The LEAs are not receiving adequate 
services for gifted and talented, but the greater gap between, use and desired use 
falls on the poor districts. Similar di ffevences , where the gaps are greater for 
the poor, exist in student computer terminals, career education, diffusion, and 
health services. On the other ^hand, the gaps are greater for the rich in media 
repair and cooperative purchasing. 
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LEA expenditures fall more heavily upon the poor than the rich, tnus the 
tabulations on reasons for using services less than desired take on added 
significance. Th£-^rimary reason for underuse of the technical assistance 
services, clustered as the "in-service group", is the cost Of release time. 
There is no RESC charge for participation in roost such services. In computer 
services, where LEAs must pay, the leading reasons for low participation are 
RESC fees (LEA payments) and the absence of state or federal aid. 

The multiple regression analysis of 6C4 superintendents' perceptions sug- 
gest that poor districts use several RESC services more often than the rich. 
Except for media and computer pupil accounting, these differences are dampened 
and disappear at the .01 and .05 levels when the same analysis is done on herd 
participation figures for 224 LEAs. 

When 85 of these LEAs which fall into wealth extremes are grouped into 43 
rich and 42 poor districts, the participation figure is sharply reversed 
in coi:>uter services. Great wealth differences are clearly shown to be quite 
important, with the rich spending approximately twice as much per pupil as the 
poor LEAs. In the very large districts, those more than 10,000 in ADA, the 
difference, though diminished, is still pronounced. 

Which is more important, perceptual data or the comparisons of actual 
expenditures among the very rich and the very poor? Superintendents in Texas 
have a tendency to perceive equity in access to RESC services, even where it 
does not exist. The perception of equity in computer services must yield to the 
demonstrated likelihood that access to RESC computers is greater for the rich 
than for the poor. 

The perception of equity in the use of most RESC services is probably 
based in the reality that two-thirds of the costs for RESC services are not 
charged to the LEAs, but to state and/or federal receipts. It is also probably 
true that less wealthy LEAs in Texas use most RESC services is much or more than 
do the wea-lthy districts. The important exceptions concern LEAs of great 
differences in wealth, and gaps in the serv : ces that require payment from the 
LEAs. This is a crucial finding in terms of equity considerations for the RESC 
network. As indicated earlier, media repair is the noteworthy exception I) the 
exceptions. Proponents of this service claim that its economy attracts the LEAs 
which cannot afford more costly options. 

Effort . The superintendents of LEAs with lower "true" or market value 
tax rates, the districts presumably making less financial effort than others, 
report more frequent use of certain services than do superintendents of other 
LEAs. The expected simiarity to wealth relationships is reflected in the cor- 
relation of effort to service usage. 

Remoteness . The executive directors rate remoteness 14th among incentives, 
substantially lower than the superintendents score it. Yet the two groups 
score it the same on "...service available at... nearby LEA," and the executive 
directors score "travel time" higher as a deterrent than do superintendents. 
Despite this ambiguity, there is no denying that a relationship exists between 
remoteness and the use of some services. Its influenca was rated slightly ahead 
of wealth by the superintendents, and ahead of wealth and size by executive 
directors; and it was ranked the leading influence by one regional group, XV, 
and two executive directors, V and XIX. Among the strongest and most consistent 
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correlations depicted by the regression analysis on perceived usage of RESC 
services, were the negative remoteness relationships for all three computer 
services — pupil accounting, business services and student terminals. Parallel 
negative correlations did not appear irr actual expenditure data, because they 
did not exist at high levels of significance. All three were negative, however, 
with student terminals falling just short of the .05 level. Project data shows 
that remote schools like small ones, tend to use planning, accreditation and 
media in-service programs more than the near schools use them. Migrant educa- 
tion, more prevalent in farming areas, shows the expected positive correla- 
tions with remoteness. Since bilingual education tends to exist more in larger 
LEAs than in small ones, the positive correlations with remoteness may De 
unexpected. However, there are concentrations of Mexican Americans, the 
principal recipients, in regions I, II, XIX and XX. These regions are without 
satellites and contain several LEAs some distance from the RESC centers, as do 
regions XV and' XVIII, whose center locations, San Angelo and Midland, arc great 
distances from their LEAs near the Rio Grande. 

Ethnicity . Correlations clearly confirm the tendency for the targeted 
bilingual and migrant education services to be used by scnool districts with 
Mexican American population concentrations. The data also suggest tnat there 
are few such concentrations where there are also large numbers of black stu- 
dents, or else there is a tendency for these two specialized RESC programs to be 
unused by such districts. The relationships depicted between ethnicity and a 
few other services — media repair, Cnild Find and in-service education -- are 
weaker, and they appear to be related to factors other than ethnicity. 

RESC Variables 

While much information was analyzed on a regional basis, none of the RESC 
variables appears to have strong influences upon the LEAs' use of services, except 
ior the expected tendency for computer services to be used more in larger (ADA) 
regions containing urban centers. Unexpectedly, the number of LEAs in a region 
was found to be negatively correlated with per pupil expenditures for media 
services. Also unexpectedly, insofar as the 25 services in the study are con- 
cerned, there is no particular advantage in the comprehensiveness of offerings in 
the regions with the most pupils. Differences among the education service agen- 
cies in Texas appear to be more dependent upon leadership than upon demographic 
characteristics. These are crucial findings. Their implication for equity, 
along with those of further discussion of LEA variables, are included in the 
final sections of the report. 
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CHAPTER VI 



OBSERVATIONS 



This final chapter is divided into three main parts. The first deals 
with the concern for equity. There is a brief review of the equity implications 
suggested by the various instrumentation approaches to the study. Then, with 
some acknowledged redundancy, the implications of the LEA and RESC variables 
upon equity are discussed. Conditions which contribute to the excellence with ( 
which RESC plays its current role in Texas are discussed under "RESC character. 
Part two of'the chapter is a look "down the road" at possible refinements and 
role changes. As Texas evaluates its regions, what are some things which should 
be contemplated for the future? A short section on future research concludes 
the report. 



A. EQUITY 



Originally called the "equal access" study, this aortior. of the ESA descrip- 
tive project was to find out "if anyone is left out." Are the poor and minority 
populations in schools which have the same access to ESA services as the schools 
with r4W- and/or non-minority populations? Do the large and/or urban LEAs have the 
same access to services as the small remote districts? Is the ESA system fair? 



Perceived Use and Desired Use . 

ESA services to LEAs are generally determined by the latter, the clients. 
In Texas this is always or nearly always the case. Seme LEAs may unwillingly 
participate in RESC services because of financial advantages or limited options, 
but none are forced to participate and,, in fact, a few do not. Thus, the extent 
to which the clients judge RESC services to be available and adequate is a 
crucial, perhaps the most crucial, dimension of the equity consideration. 

The judgment of 684 superintendents establishes levels of agreement between 
perceived uses and desired uses of RESC services that are beyond expectations. 
An exact match from a large group of respondents on all services would repre- 
sent the unattainable, yet matches in most services occur on most individual 
response sheets, every group examined—regions, large, small, rich, poor- 
produced matches in one or more services and near matches occurred on several 
services on statewide means. 

There is overwhelming evidence in Mis study that most superintendents in 
Texas believe the RESC system to be fair. One hundred twenty-eight superinten- 
dents of very poor LEAs perceived the frequency of use of RESC services to be as 
high or higher than that perceived by 145 of their counterparts in very wealthy 
districts. Even where hard participation data show that access to some services 
is more limited for impoverished districts, superintendents generally perceive 
equity. 
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Determination about unequal access from the survey of actual and desired 
uses lies beyond the differences in perceptions of the rich and poor and resides 
in the acknowledgement that there are few, if any, "free" services; and the 
related costs of participation are more burdensome for the poor than for, the 
rich. It cannot be assumed that access is equal when money reasons-RESC fees, 
costs of substitutes, travel costs, absence of state or federal aid-^are cited 
for using services at less than the desired frequency. 

Except for the expected limitation on computer usage for the small and 
remote, size and distance have less than the expected impact on service usage 
in the vast expanse of Texas. The difference in usage exceeds the 0.2 amount (on 
the six-point scale) in 17 of 25 services, but nine of these are used more by the 
large eight by the small. Of more concern with respect to equity is the extent 
to which desired use exceeds perceived use in each group. Here again, one group 
appears not to be .more advantaged or disadvantaged than the other. Both want 
more services for the gifted and talented, more use of student terminals, and 
more media repair services. The multiple regression analysis adds no new light. 
It confirms that small ness and remoteness deny access to computer services, that 
the small and remote LEAS use some other services more than large LEAs. In 
ethnicity it stronglv confirms the delivery of bilingual and migrant education 
to the targeted Mexicsn American populations. ','eaker relationship of ethnicity 
to perceived service use in media repair, Child Find and cooperative purchasing 
have no apparent explanation beyond the coincidence of regional policy unrelated 
to minority populations. 



Participation According to RESC Reports of Receipts 

Reports of RFiC receipts from LEAs in 1977-78 allowed their translation by 
project staff m'co LEA expenditures per pupil for selected RESC services. LEAs 
in and around the large urban areas, where regional enrollment a,re high, have 
greater access to computer services. Regions, except for VII, with fewer LtAs 
tend to spend more per pupil on media services. 

The analysis of means of per pupil expenditures provides the most surpri- 
sing information, in light of the perceptual analyses, concerning computer 
usage It provides clear indication that the very rich LEAs use computer 
services a great deal more than do very poor districts. Its contrast with 
perceived computer usage, leads .to the suggestion that, in Texas, lEA super- 
intendents sometimes perce-ive equity where inequity exists. The magnitude of 
the difference between the rich and poor is startling. Though this analysis 
runs counter to perceived computer usage, it adds emphasis to concerns expressed 
about money-related deterrents and about reasons for participating at less than 
desired levels in RESC services, It adds weight to the suspicion that s Jate 
and federal financial support for services contributes more to equity than LEA 
superintendents perceive. Yet that is not the explicit statement prompted by 
the data. 

Incentives and Deterrents 

The superindentendents from rich L^As and those from the poor districts are 
hardly distingui sable in their scoring of most incentives and deterrents, except 
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for the money-related items. Even among the poor, five non-money incentives are 
rated ahead of the leading money incentive, "all costs paid by state and/or 
federal source(s)." Other incentives such as RESC costs, resource adequacy and, 
especially, program economy, are rated higher by the poor than by the rich. 
They also score higher on thee money items as deterrents— cost of substitutes, 
absence of state or federal support for services, and RESC charges. As indi- 
cated earlier, these differences are not as large as one might expect from 
districtsof such tremendous disparity in wealth. But they are too important to 
be ignored. The costs of suDstitutes and the absence of state or federal 
support limit access for all, but they disproportionately and thus, unfairly, 
deny some services to the poor. 

The differences on resource-related incentives and deterrents between 
the large and small are not as great as differences on the same items among the 
rich and poor LEAs. They are somewhat similar, however, with the responses from 
small J.EAs akin to those from the rich, and those of the large likened to those 
of the poor. In responses to the non-money deterrents, there is a hint that 
some RESCs understand, cooperate with, involve and serve smaller LEAs more those 
above 2500 ADA. These differences are small, but they may bea^r upon the accessi- 
bility of some RESC services to largei districts. 

It is difficult to detect what relationship ethnicity has to access to RESC 
services beyond the targeted programs in bilingual and migrant education. This 
is part of the study too sensitive to investigate in depth with anything other 
than the interview schedules which were beyond the resource and logistical 
capability of the project. Beyond the formal instrumentation of this study, 
limited contact has revealed that some Mexican Americans sense discrimination at 
times because of the poverty of their districts or because the RESC boards of 
directors, joint committees and staffs are over representative of the outnumbered 
non-minority populations. But only in Region I, which has the state's sole 
Mexican American executive director and a majority of the state's few Mexican 
American superintendents, does a substantial departure exist from the statewide 
low score assigned to the minority issue as an incentive or deterrent.* Even 
there however, the presence or absence of minority representation on the RESC 
board'and staff- is 'not sufficient to change it from its lowest ranking among all 
the incentives and deterrents. 



Forced Rankings of Important Influences 

Although there is consistent indication that the three LEA variables, 
wealth, size and remoteness, influence participation less than program quality 
and leadership, it is also clear that small departures from this pattern lend 
added meaning to the access concern. Though ranked lower than remoteness by 
superintendents as well as executive directors, wealth is regarded as more 
important than remoteness and size in that cluster of regions with low LEA 
receipts, and it is placed ahead of remoteness and size by several executive 
directors. Remoteness, according to the average ranking of executive directors, 
affects access more than wealth or size; the superintendents, statewide, rate 
it barely ahead of wealth as such an influence. But the two executive directors 

* Thirteen of the 20 respondent superintendents in Region I have Spanish sur- 
names. There were 19 such iuperi ntendents among the 684 respondents, state- 
wide. 
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in Regions V and XiX rate it first among all six influences, as do the super- • . 
intender.ts from all Region XV.. Not a single. executive director or regional 
group of superintendents rate. size among .the first two places despite the 
differences in service usage. But several rate it ahead of wealth and 
remoteness. 

LEA Variables . 

Size. Size generally is not a major factor in determining whether or not 
Texas~LTA"s can get the RESC services they want. Ic has great influence on the 
use of computer services, and it influences the frequency of use of some other 
services, according to study data. But differences between use and desired use 
are about the same for large and small LEAs, and size is assigned relatively low 
influence priority oy LEA superintendents and RESC executive directors. The 
equity depicted among LEAs of great size disparity in Texas is surprising, 
particularly when the characteristic of smallness is compounded by that of 
remoteness. Perhaps there are compensations in the wealth of small Texas LEAs, 
or in the RESC awareness of them, that account for the enviable relationship 
between size and service access depicted by the data. 

As expected, the relationship is tarnished in the area of computer services. 
There Ms logic in the superintendents' judgments that both use and desired use 
of computer student accounting and business services should be less frequent in 
small schools than in large. But it is difficult to accept the judgment tnat 
the need for access to student terminals in small schools is only half that of 
larger schools. The terminals, as well as other autotutorial devices, are 
needed more in small schools to compensate for the limited comprehensiveness of 
the educational programs. In Texas, small school students are denied that 
access by a variety of factors, but most of all, perhaps, by the tendency of 
small communities to accept less for their students, even when resources are 
available to achieve parity. 

Onthe other hand, Texas, quite appropriately will provide, as a result of 
19/9 legislation and an implementation decision by tne Commiss.ioner, financial 
incentive for schools under 1,000 ADA to collaborate under the auspices of the 
education service centers. In some services, the small schools already use more 
than the large schools. In the course of this study, three superintendents from 
very large LEAs ( >10 ,000 ADA) made marginal notes and/or phone comments tnat 
RESCs either "did not understand" or "lacked the capacity" to serve large LEAS.* 
Also, in scoring the degree of deterrence, large school (>2,500 ADA) superinten- 
dents scored several non-money items higher than did sfnall school superinten- 
dents, providing thereby, faint support of the three who believed RESCs are 
better designed to serve small schools. 

Sta ff Ratio . The relationship of staff ratio to service use is hardly 
distinguishable from that of size to service use. The slightly greater emphasis 
given to staff ratio in crime prevention and drug education, bus driver training 
and the combined service groups for media and in-service education, suggests that 




*More than 50 phone calls were made to LEA superintendents wnen the actual - 
desired use Instrument was incomplete or possibly misunderstood. No formal 
attempts were made to elicit comments on RESC, but several, mostly, favorable, 
were volunteered. 
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the need for and use of such services are greater in the very small schools. 
While these schools have the advantage of small student-teacher ratios, the need 
for specialists is greater. 

- 4 Wealth , - As indicated earlier, the data concerning service usage among the 
rich and poor is mixed 1 in their messages about equity. There is no serious 
question that equity is perceived by superintendents, that wealth is ranked low 
by them and by the executive directors as an influence on participation. Th£ 
* project staff .has.repeatedly been impressed by this appearance of equity, and by 
the translation of ^perceptual, data into nore frequent use of several RESC 
services by the poor LEAs. Since it follows that the poor have fewer local 
resources and, therefore, greater need for RESC services, the more frequent use 
of services contributes to equity' in the Texas system of elementary/secondary 
education. 

A closer look at the data, however, leads to qualifications. In the list 
of 25 services included in the use-desired use survey, 17 generally require no 
LEA charge. They are supported by base state funding or by categorical state or 
federal funding. In 14 of the 17, perceived use by the poor equals or exceeds 
that of the rich LEAs. In the eight services which must be purchased oy LEA 
tunas, the rich LEAs use the service more than the poor in six of them. When 
the perceptual data and the recorded use data are carefully conside^gd together, 
it is clear that very rich districts purchase more RESC services than do very 
poor LEAs. It is also logical to expect related cobts for participation, such 
as payment of substitutes and travel costs, to be more burdensome on the poor. 

The fact that equity is perceived even where it does not exist, may par- 
tially compensate for financial disadvantage and account for access differences 
that are far below expected levels for LEAs with great wealth disparity. There 
is little question, however, that access of very poor districts to LEA financed 
RESC programs, is more limited than that of very rich districts. 

Effort . Low effort, as judged by a "true tax rate' 1 , is generally associated 
with low wealth. The suburban-like situations where high personal incomes might 
accompany low tax bases devoid of industrial property are obvious exceptions. 
Poor people simply cannot afford high tax rates. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find high correlation between low wealth and low effort, when measurement 
of "effort" inappropriately is confined to levels of property taxes rather than 
the ability to ny them. 

Remoteness . The extent to which Texas goes to compensate for remoteness is 
reflected Tr? data which produces no negative correlations' with service use, 
except for computer services. Somewhat unexpectedly, there are four positive 
correlations. However, the relatively low ranking assigned to remoteness on 
the post-card survey reflects the higher priority assigned to program quality 
and leadership, and not to insignificance concerning remoteness. It denies 
access to computer usage, forty LEA superintendents in one west Texas region 
rated it the most important of the six influences, and proximity is regarded as 
a moderate incentive for participation. The failure of remoteness to cause 
greater denial of access reflects great credit to the RESCs. 

Ethnicity . Survey data indicated that targeted programs reach the Mexican 
Americans. Ethnicity, as an incentive and deterrent, was at the bottom of the 
lists of all groups except the 19 superintendents with Mexican American surnames. 
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This could well mean that it is, or can tl become, a serious problem because it is 
not now perceived as one. Minorities are underrepresented in high level staff 
positions and on governing boards of public agencies. The non-minority leader- 
ship represented by LEA superintendents and executive directors does not feel, 
apparently, that this is a handicap in communication or that it contributes to 
minority suspicion of the establishment and its understanding and capacity to 
serve. 

Minority representation may be better than it was in 1975-76. The study of 1 
RESCs by the Intercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) indicated 
there were seven Spanish surnamed and two black members among 139 members of 
RESC boards of directors. Project data for 1977-78 indicate there were two % 
black and nine Spanish surnamed among 140 members. There is one Mexican Ameri- 
can executive director now; there was none then. In 1975-76, 19 of 1053 members 
of the joint committees, mostly superintendents, were Spanish surnamed, four 
were black. It is not known how many black superintendents existed in 1977-78, 
but there were 19 Spanish surnamed superintendents in §2 percent of the schools. . 
This reflects the increasing tendency, no doubt, for Mexican Americans to be 
elected to LEA boards. 

The representation of minorities on RESC boards may increase in the next 
few years because of 1979 changes in the State Board of Education's regulations 
governing the election of R'ESC board members. They will no longer be elected by 
the RESC joint committees, but by balloting of LEA board member. Changes will 
reflect the extent to which minorities get elected to LEA board membership.- 

There was no evidence in the IDRA study, nor is there evidence in this one, 
that documents denial of access to RESC services to ethnic minorities. There 
is, however, denial of access to the extremely poor and they tend to be the 
ethnic minorities. This study finds that access to services is more limited for 
the very poor than for the very rich. Together with the tendencies of minorities 
to feel they are left out, and the contribution to that feeling by underrepre- 
sentation in important places, this confirms that disadvantage to the poor is 
compounded by ethnic minority status. 



RESC Variables 

The multiple regression analysis on service use and RESC variables was 
limited to participation data from RESC records. As indicated earlier tne data 
on technical assistance contacts were so varied in meaning that they could not 
be used for comparisons among regions. Inferences are drawn from other data 
that partially compensate for this loss and allow limited comment on RESC 
variables, but the effort suffers serious loss because of the small number ot 
services included in the regression analysis. Nonetheless, some meaningful 
points can be made about RESC variables. 

Number of LEAs . The negative correlation between the use of media and 
the number of LEAs in regions is interesting and, perhaps, puzzling. The 
correlations are so strong that they should be assigned to chance with great 
reluctance. The eight reporting regions which offer media repair include the 
four regions with the Lowest number of LEAs, and only two regions are above the 
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median .in this characteristic* Further argument to assign the relationship to 
something other than coincidence is provided by a similar correlation's presence 
in initial, as well as unique, associations and by trie negative correlation in 
flim use, a service present in all 20 RESCs. This finding with respect to media 
service points out the need for data on this variable for the whole array of 
services. Conceivably they could have important bearing upon judgments about 
the number of regions Texas should have. It was noted in Table 7, on page 23, 
where data about selected RESC charactersitics were compared to those in eleven 
other states, that the median number of lEAs in Texas regions, 52, is substan- 
tially more than the median's in the other states. There are so many small 
districts in its wide open spaces, that it takes a greater number of them, to 
provide the mini iun student base Texas deemed desirable for the roles played by 
RESC. Despite the great areas and large number of LEAs, there are four regions 
short of the 50,000 student enrollment base sought at the time of establishment. 

The data on media use is limited, but the correlation is too strong to be 
ignored. Tfrere is basis for surmising that the correlation reflects the ability 
of the regions with smaller numbers of LEAs to get agreement among clients about 
the kinds and levels of services that are provided. For some reason or another, 
access to media services in Texas is greater in regions with fewer numbers of 
LEAs. 

* Size (fall enrollment, 1977, and 1977-78 size of professional staff) * 
Enrollment and -staff size are discussed together because, except for the use of 
student terminals, the multiple regression analysis indicates that the correla- 
tions with service use are almost the same for both variables. This should fie 
expected, particularly in view of the base funding scheme which provided about 
60 percent of the allocation according to -ADA, "and since the computer staffs are 
in the more populous regions. No relationship to RESC size is reflected in 
media use, positive correlations exist in driver education and in computer pupil 
accounting.' The correlation of terminal use and regional enrollment is not 
reflected for size of the RESC staff. 

Student population may be the most common index used in the establishment 
ofESAs. There is no denying its importance. Some would point to achievable 
efficiency and comprehensiveness when ESAs have great numbers of students and 
LEA staff members. Consistent with this theme, one would expect that the small 
RESCs in Texas would offer less and spend more per student.. But no region in 
Texas offers fewer than 20 of tne 25 services surveyed and, generally, the 
number of offerings do not vary according to RESC size, except where the small 
RESCs are more apt to provide cooperative purchasing and health services than 
the large ones. The small ones, through contracting with Multi-Regional Planning 
Centers and teleprocessing can and do offer computer services, and in other 
services, one RESC may contract with another for services it may not staff. In 
terms of comprehensiveness, the small -RESCS appear to match their larger counter- 
parts -- a requirement for equity in the system. 



♦Although 11 RESC executive directors reported media repair services as an 
offering, three provided no reports of receipts from sampled districts. 
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What about the issue of efficiency? The data on regional receipts suggests 
that the smaller regions tend to spend more per pupil than large regions. But 
this does not suggest to project s^aff that students in small remote schools 
could be served at a lower cost by larger regions. Sparsity demands extra 
investment for equal serviceswhether or not the RESC which must accomodate it 
is large or small. Texas apparently meets that challenge by guaranteeing all 
RESCs $200,000 in base funding, before the balance of the state allocation 
is divided on a per pupil basis; and by using federal and state categorical 
funds in all RESCs. The' variation in categorical funds, such as bilingual and 
migrant education, reflects the differing needs about the state. 

Undoubtedly, ESA proponents in Texas debate whether their RESCs should be 
larger, smaller, or stay about the saint. The IDRA study conjectured that they 
may be too large to be as responsive as they should be. [11] However, if one 
judges by the extent to which clients appear satisfied with present RESC ser- 
vices, it must be concluded that there is no basis for changing the size of the 
RESCs. 

This question cannot easily be laid aside, however. A reminder of the 
geographical vastness of Texas is appropriate. Aside from the indescribable 
expanse of Alaska, no state comes close to Texas in area. The second largest 
among the 48 contiguous states is California, and it is approximately 60 percent 
the size of Texas. Translation of- this great area to the 20 regions yields an 
average RESC area of mor_ than 1.3,000 square miles, greater than the areas of 
nine separate states, greater than the combined area of Connecticut and New 
Jersey, with 31 ESAs between them. The three large west Texas regions, XVIII, 
XVI, and XV, each exceeds the size of West Virginia, and Region XVIII alone is 
larger than Indiana. When Region XVIII is combined with either Region XVI, or 
XV, the two-region area is larger than 30 individual states. In the sparsely 
settled open spaces of Texas the state had to go to extremes in area to get the 
student bases' it deemed appropriate for its RESCs. In addition to the covering 
of great areas, the regions also include large numbers of LEAs. This may tend 
to submerge the identity and the "ownership" feeling among the LEAs, except for 
the regions with the fewest ones. 

The area covered by Texas' 20 regions is greater than the combined area of 
seven states covering more than 300 ESAs.* But even where the state could have 
reduced the area within them and formed more RESCs with adequate ADA, it did not 
do so. Region IV may be the larcjest multidistrict region of its type in the 
United States. It has more pupils than almost half the-' states; it has more than 
twice as many as the combination of its three contiguous neighbors, Regions III, 
V, and VI. Region X, with more than 300,000 ADA, is adjacent to Region VIII, 
one of the state's smallest in student population and in area. Region XX has 
approximately 225,000 pupils, but stretches from San Antonio to the Mexican 
border. Region X^ , with mtffe than 200,000 pupils, abuts Region IX, the state's 
smallest, with fewer than 40,000. The final example, Region VII, encompasses 



* The area of Texas is approximately 266,000 square miles. There are 307 ESAs i 
Connecticut (6), New York (44), New Jersey (25), Pennsylvania (29), Ohio (87), 
Michigan (58) and Illino.is (§8), with a combined 7-state area of approximately 

* 263,000 square miles, according to the 1979 Rand McNally Road Atlas and the 
Stephens multi-state study. 
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17 counties and 100 LEAs , and it abuts Region VIII, which has less than half the ' 
pupils and half the area". Some of these large RESCs have established satellite 
offices from which to serve and relcte to LEA clients. 

The existence of these very large enrollment regions, even where viable 
options for smaller ones or\ce existed, has created great size disparities within 
the network. These disparities may -be a source of tension among the RESCs as 
they cope with funding and governance problems at the state level. Yet*c1ients 
say they like the system^ and no suggested change in* the configuration is 
recommended as long as the RESC role is essential ly confined to instructional 
support services. When .and if this changes to include more LEA collaboration 
for direct instruction, the. configuration should be restudied to create more 
regions or to increase the number of existing RESCs with satellite centers. 

The study of the Texas RESCs yields many surprises. One of the biggest 
relates to the extent to which they apparently contribute to equity in service 
access despite their ten co one disparity in ADA and despite a seven to one 
variation in area, where even the smallest is far greater than area 3 of- ESAs in 
other states. These very great differences within tne stitc io not exert 
primary influence on use of RESC services. That comes from the human factors at 
^work'at the LEA, RESC and TEA levels,. 

Wealth . Project data suggests that differences in LEA wealth have more 
impact on equity than differences in regional wealth. Total per pupil RESC 
receipts from the three poorest regions, I, XIX and XX, are near the average for 
the state; and their' receipts from LEAS, ostensibly more di recti y Tel ated to 
wealth, are higher than those in most regions. That may reflect their density, 
their. greater need for and use of computer services, but it is clear that 
'regional wealth in Texas is not a critical influence on equity. Even in the 
rich rural regions where per pupil receipts are high, the advantage-comes from 
state base funding and from categorial state and federal programs — not from 
rural LEAs using their considerable wealth to purchase services from RESCs. 

Expenditure Level . It was assumed that a parallel exists between receipts 
'and expenditures. TTgure 5, on page 20, depicts the 1977-78 receipts for 
the RESCs and readily shows the regional variations. The multiple regression 
analysis of LEA receipts is not informative because it is so limited in the span 
of services covered. Essentially, it constitutes an identity with computer 
usage, because more LEA receipts are used for computers than for any other 
service. 

Per pupil expenditure level 'n Texas varies according to three main influ- 
ences. The first of these is ba se funding . Beyond $200,000 every region gets 
the same per pupil amount, but $200,000 computes to approximately $5.29 per 
pupil in Region IX and .40 cdnts in Region IV, with all others falling between 
these amounts. While this seems to abuse the concept of equity; that judgment 
should be withheld until the base funding picture is completed. When the 
remaining allocation for base funding, approximately $6,150,000, is divided by 
the statewide ADA, the resulting amount, $2.42 per pupil is added to each 
region's $200,000. Now it can be seen that Region IX, the state's smallest, 
received approximately $291,000 and Region IV, the largest, received approxi- 
mately $1.4 million. The five to one gross ratio translates to a one to three 
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ratio in per pupil amount, or $2.82 to $7.71. Undoubtedly there are great 
differences of opinion in Texas about fairness in base funding. It must be 
remembered, however, that the issue of fairness is not decided by which region 
gets more or less in gross figures or per pupil amounts. It is decided by LEA 
access to services. What does- it take for students and staff in Region IX to 
have about the same access to services as those in Region IV? This study would 
judge the base funding strategy in Texas to.be rational, based upon the re- . 
sponses concerning service usage. The arguments will Continue and, in fact, 
there may be a more equitable arrangement than the one in use. But until a high 
level of confidence is generated in a different arrangement, this one should be 
carefully guarded. The 5200,000 allocation per region is required by those 
rural regions to muster a framework of basic services. A reduced per pupil 
allocation in funding would be unfair to those larger regions which must stretch 
their resources to serve many people. 

The second main influence on expenditure level is categorical funding . 
Targeted programs in bilingual and migrant education are supported by state 
and federal funds. The Multi-Regional Processing Centers get subsidies to 
provide, computer services, and such programs as bus driver training, drug 
education and special education operate on special funding. 

The third main influence on expenditure level falls under the general 
rubrics of leadership and program decisions . It depends upon the initiative and 
skill displayed in pursuit of competitive grants and categorial funding. It 
^" — depends upon what RESC and LEA leadership establish as service priorities and 
what local funding, where needed, can be obtained. It i's this influence that 
obscures regional Variations according to size or wealth or other character- 
istics. It is rightly regarded by LEA superintendents and executive directors 
as the extent to which discretion is used to set one region apart from another. 

The expenditure level in Texas reflects great effort by the state to 
promote equal access to services. Base funding guarantees a minimum level of > 
service, which costs more pe^ pupil' in small rural populations, but requires 
greater total amounts in large centers. Categorical funding provides programs 
for populations with special, needs. These, in a sense, are the "fail-safe" 
6 efforts by the state to meet basic service needs in an equitable manner. Beyond 
providing the wherewithal for a reasonable minimum service program, the extent 
to which the state's effort is realized and extended depends upon the leadership 
exercised within the regions. 

Retfbteness . The effect of distance between LEAs and the RESC centers is 
not as important an influence on service use as anticipated. The use-desired 
use analysqif indicated that it influences use of computer services. In explor- 
ing this as' a RESC variable in regression analysis, distance from the farthest 
* LEA to a RESC center or satellite was used. No significant correlation was 
- established. In the comparison of means, however, where regions with satellites 
were compared to the others with the largest distances, the disadvantage to 
computer usage was again demonstrated. Aside from computer use, RESC data do 
not establish remoteness as a critical variable on service use in Texas. 
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RESC Character 

•Despite many probes and much J ita this study cannot establish with certi- 
tude, which factors most influence «-EA participation in RESC services. . It is 
far more important to see that many things are important and that there is no 
substitute for excellent program quality and competent leadership at'the RESC 
and LEA levels. Th e clarion message from the respondents is that servi ce usage 
depends upon the manageable elements in the RESC environment -- not upon uncon- 
tr ollable /actors such as remoteness, size and wealth . The overriding impor- 
tance of program quality and leadership depends ultimately upon their expression 
1r. regional philosophy and in regional policy and program decisions. ^ 

State Leadership . RESC character reflects the state's philosophy that 
RESCs should extend and equalize educational opportunity, they should improve 
*wo-way communication between the TEA and the liAs, they should accomodate state 
priorities as well as local priorities; and their essence, program and service 
delivery, should respond to the voluntary expressions of client needs. State 
policy and program decisions to promote equity are expressed in the approach to 
base funding, in categorical funds for populations with special needs, in 
subsidies for media, computer centers and other service components. More 
recently it has been expressed in the identification of RESC as the instrument 
through which some local cooperatives for small schools must operate. 

The legislation, the State Board of Education and the TEA have together 
produced a high' favorable environment for success in RESC leadership and 
programming. The advocacy of the Commissioner and senior TEA staff, the 
assignment of coordinating responsibility for the RESC network to the associ- 
ate commissioner! s level, and the monthly involvement of the RESC directors 
in planning and programming for the state's system of elementary/ secondary 
education testify to uncommon awareness of the value of RE~"s, and uncommon 
insight into ways to enhance thei r» greater potential. In addition to providing 
financial support to the agencies, and status and psychological support to their 
executive directors, the state has established quality control through required 
periodic planning and evaluative procedures. The ingredients exist for RESCs to 
perform their service role well. Program and leadership at the regional level 
are paramount concerns. They, more than size, wealth or remoteness, explain 
region*! differences from the clients point of view. They are the ultimate 
expressions of RESC character that explain field approval of the network's 
performance. 

RESC Leadership . "If modern educational needs are to be fulfilled... RESAs 
must rise to... leadership in educational affairs and become a major influence 
toward renewal and reform."* TEA's Associate Comni ssioner James Hill believed 
that the executive directors in Texas are responding to that challenge as he 
called for leadership among ESA directors in all states where they exist. The 
importance of leadership at the RESC level is enunciated by TEA officials, and 
emphasized by LEA superintendents and executive directors in the forced rankings 
and in the scores assigned to management -related functions among incentives 



*Dr. Hi"H, Texas' Associate Commissioner for Field Services, made this statement 
*' in his speech to ESA administr-'-.ors at the February, 1979 convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators, New Orleans. 
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and deterrents. Second to program quality in the statewide rankings of super- 
intendents RESC leadership was ranked highest of all factors by the superin- 
tendents in six regions, and nine of the 20 executive directors rated it first 
or second. 

Good leadership at all levels is critically important to RESC success in 
program delivery, but the RESC executive directors are in a strategic position ___ 
to knit the components of the state system together in a sensitive and effec- 
tive manner. Apparently, the TEA and LEAs encourage and expect the executive 
directors to authentically transmit grass roots opinion to the TEA, and to 
return to the field with understanding and advocacy for state programs they help 
to shape. This study did not ask LEA superintendents to rate the quality of 
RESC leadership, but explicitly rank its importance. There is little doubt, 
however, that the leadership is also generally regarded as favorable, if RESC 
program quality is considered a reflection of RESC leadership. 

LEA Leadership . In one sense, that of the superintendent's general atti- 
tude toward RESC, LEA leadership is a reflection of the executive director's 
leadership -- the importance he assigns to superintendents, and the skill and 
legitimacy he devotes to participatory administration of RESC. The impact of 
LEA superintendents on the RESC program and operation, however, is prink, Jy 
an expression of the quality of local leadership. Voluntary cooperative ESAs 
dependent upon local resources go out of business when superintendents cease 
to care about them and cease to encourage LEA participation in services. The 
process would take longer in Texas where RESCs rely heavily on state and federal 
funds, but that funding would soon disappear without the involvement and support 
of LEA superintendents. 

The executive directors know all this. They assigned the highest score 
in >r C ed rankings to LEA leadership. It was also acknowledged by the 
su',<* ■ :dents, themselves, as a close pursuer of program quality and RESC 
lead^b/iip in the rankings. Only three of 20 RESC executive directors placed 
it out of the top three in the rankings, and only seven regional averages of 
superintendents 1 ratings did likewise. As a group, Texas superintendents have 
demonstrated interest in RESC by their 62 percent response to a demanding 
survey instrument ; they have demonstrated their support through favorable 
reports of service use. They are probably the most important field advocates 
for the regions, and they are key to their success. 

Those who feel a sense of responsibility for successful RESCs help keep 
regional programs sensitive to local needs. They help their staffs develop 
the capacity to share and to participate in needed programs. Given a general 
Texas environment that enables RESC to provide good programs, the LEA-by-LEA 
accessibility to available programs may be mo.e dependent upon each superinten- 
dent — his or her philosophy, attitude, confidence and willingness to sl.are — 
than upon any other factor. 

Program Quality . "Given the present funding and governance of Regional 
Education Service Centers (RESCs)..." program quality is rated first among 
participation influences in the forced ranking survey responses of 200 superin- 
tendents.* In the use-desired use exercise, the extent of dissatisfaction by 

*The quote was the opening phrase in the post-card forced ranking survey. 
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superintendents on an array of 25 services is analagous to a situation where 
one of every three superintendents cites program quality not at all, and each of 
the other two cite it once as an inhibitor to service use. It was checked 441 
times by 684 superintendents, or in 2.7 percent or their 16,485 response oppor- 
tunities. The mix of statutes, regulations and funding, together with the 
coordinated way in which the executive directors and TEA work together, has 
resulted in similar program patterns among the regions. Yet the state enhances 
the adaptability of the state system of schools by changing its categorical 
funding pattern upon occasion, and by encouraging programming options according 
to local desires. As one executive director described it , "We're all alike, 
but we're all different." As indicated in Table 3 on pages 16 and 17, there 
are some differences in offerings, but judgments on program quality relate to 
the primary differences among RESCs — those of emphasis and adaptation to local 
needs. 

Study data indicate that RESCs are playing their intended role quite well, 
and that flaws in the network are confined to possible refinements, or more 
fundamentally, to limitations in its role. The RESC network operates in an 
environment and in ways that appear to demonstrate, in the main, remarkable 
equity in the accessibility of Texas LEAs to regional services. 



3. RECOMMENDED POSSIBILITIES FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE NETWORK 

Refinements 

This term is used to introduce discussion of adjustments in tne network, 
because project data do not suggest or warrant substantial changes in the way 
RESC provides existing services. Project staff believes the following modifi- 
cations could make a good support system better. 

RESC Leadership . It was neither the intent nor the design of this project 
to evaluate RESC leadership. There was, however, conscious effort to collect 
.and array data so that each executive director could look at the similarities 
and differences among regions and ask himself, "What implications, if any, do 
the data have for my leadership?" For example, contemplation of Tables 5 and 6 
together, on pages 19 *nd 22, respectively, should lead to some interesting 
questions. What accounts for dramatic differences in expenditures per pupil 
between regions with similar characteristics? What regional initiative is 
reflected by the RESCs that attract large amounts of state and federal monies 
over and beyond money mandated for targeted populations? What does it mean when 
the LEAs in one region spend two to eight or ten times as much per pupil for 
RESC services as the LEAs in a neighboring region, or when some low-wealth 
regions get more money out of their LEAs than their richer cou iterparts? 

Such comparisons should not be limited to receipts 0 and expenditures. The 
graphs in Appendix A allow each executive director to look at use-desired use 
responses of his region and compare them to state averages, and they allow him to 
see how the responses of superintendents in nis region compare to those around 
the state on incentives, deterrents and the rankings of influences on partici- 
pation. 
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The self-questioning of each executive director should go beyond project 
data. How is my leadership reflected in the quality of the RESC staff and the 
quality of its performance? It is in constant contact with LEA staffs. What am 
I doing to make it as effective as possible? How does my leadership impact ( upon 
the LEA superintendents' Do they see me as working "with" them instead of "on" 
them? Do they trust me, do they see me as sensitive to their problems, is RESC 
responsive to the needs of their LEAs? Do the superintendents see me as stretch- 
ing them to seek creative approaches to problems? Do they expect to have 
tjrass-roots^nfluence on state programs and policies through me as I monthly 
work with otlier executive directors and the TEA in Austin? Do they and the TEA 
see me as a.i iffective communicator with the field on state programs, some of 
which I help shape? . fl .T. I enhancing the adaptability of the state system of 
schools, or am I contributing to its rigidity? The preceding questions are 
among those the state's executive directors should ask themselves if they are to 
improve upon the generally excellent leadership they already provide. Each one 
functions at a critical juncture in the elementary/secondary education system of 
Texas; each helps the TEA and the LEAs relate in their common endeavor. Each is 
entrusted with the leadership of an important and integral delivery system for 
educational services. In view of the importance of the role, the executive 
directors must represent the best educational leadership available. Toward that 
end each RESC board of directors should conduct a periodic review of the perfor - 
mance of its executive director . (Perhaps it could be a part of the five-year 
accountabil ity cycle upon which .each RESC has embarked.) The review should be 
along general guidelines worked out in concert by the TEA and the group of 
executive directors, and the review in each RESC should be in accord with 
performance expectations jointly developed by each executive director and his 
board cf directors. 

Accountability . Like ESAs in most states, RESCs need to devise a routine 
way of describing and reporting LEA-by-LEA participation in services to the 
TlAand to the LEAs '. It may be oversimplification to call this an exercise 
where counts of technical assistance contacts with LEA staff, and counts of 
instruction, assessment and/or guidance contacts with LEA pupils are maintained 
and reported. Yet these participation indices are important. They should be 
supplemented by a limited (one page) plan outline for each offering and a later 
brief in-house report which provides evidence and opinion on the extent to which 
progress was or was not made toward quantitative and qualitative goals in the 
plan. 

The information generated should be useful to each LEA superintendent 
who wishes to see his or her LEA's participation in RESC services in the per- 
spective of that reported for all LEAs in the region. It would also allow the 
superintendent to see how use.varies within an LEA, particularly if it contains 
different attendance areas. (It is about as easy to count film deliveries to 
buildings as it is to count them to districts.) The information would be 
valuable to the LEA superintendent or other representative who sits on the RESC 
Joint Committee, makes judgements and gives advice upon RESC program quality and 
configuration. 
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Such a system would complement the accountability provisions established 
in Senate Bill 1 in 1977. It would be very useful to the TEA as it reports 
periodically to the public, the Scate Board of Education and the Legislature; 
and as it evaluates RESC performance, and works with excecutive directors for 
planned changes in statewide program emphases. 

Most of all, it would be useful to the RESCs in their continuing assess- 
ment and program adaptation processes. Suggestion of its value is provided 
by the number of RESCs which have already designed and installed participation 
counts and program appraisals. However, there are two concerns which should be 
expressed concerning systems in place. They are not standardized and, there- 
fore, not usable for comparisons across the state. Their differences caused the 
project staff to drop its counts of technical assistance contacts. Some of them 
may be leading to accountability measures that cost more than they are worth. 
Car e must be taken to keep the staff from investing inordinate time and resources 
Tn a system where-"the tail wags the dog ." 

The project staff is not aware of superior models for Texas to emulate in 
tracking participation in state and/or federally financed programs. New York 
may have the best system, but it is regarded by many ESA administrators as 
cumbersome and control -oriented , more suitable for state monitoring than for 
regional program management and improvement. The best model for Texas probably 
is some adaptation of one or e combination of several of the existing RESC 
accountability systems. There is considerable field expertise within the State. 
The TEA would do well to tap this expertise, develop and instatl a uniform and 
balanced statewide system of participation reporting . The result could benefit 
Texas as well as other states with tSAs. 

Governance . Until 1979 the members of the RESC boards of directors were 
selected by the joint committees, which are constituted primarily of LEA super- 
intendents. This procedure left the superintendents vulnerable to charges of 
"professionals serving themselves", and it was changed in early 1979 to provide 
for the election of RESC board members by members of the LEA boards of educa- 
tion. The State Board of Education, which made the change, left the method of 
balloting to be determined by the RESC board. 

From the bias of project staff, the State Board acted wisely in assigning 
voting responsibility to local board members, but the voting procedure should 
have been prescribed, also, for all regions . The Texas regions are so -large 
geographically and contain so many LEAs, that extra effort should be made to get 
LEA board members to identify with RESC and, through RESC, with board members of 
other LEAs. Some contribution to this objective coald be made by requiring each 
RESC to hold an annual meeting at which the LEA board members would learn about 
RESC programs through reports of the RESC board and staff, and LEA superintendents. 
At such a meeting, those nominated for the RESC board could be introduced by 
advocates or make short presentations that would allow the prospective voters 
there to learn something about the candidates before balloting. Except for 
absentee balloting in case of illness or travel, only those LEA board members 
present in the meeting should be eligible to vote. If it is simply not reason- 
able or feasible to get LEA board members in one meeting at one time and place, 
some alternative procedure for subreglonal meetings should be de/ised. Undoubt- 
edly many LEA board members learn a great deal about RESCs from their LEA super- 
intendents. They should have some direct experience with the agencies, however, 
and they should, where feasible, see and hear candidates before they vote. 
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This should be the culminating activity in a planned comprehensive program of 
dissgminatin and involvement a im ed at facilitating understanding of RESC by 
LEA board members 

Although RESCs and the TEA appropriately have no legal responsibility for 
either organization, the respective state associations for board members and 
superintendents should consider organizing themselves in sub-state regions con- 
gruent with RESCsTf they have not already done so^ Such decisions would 
enhance organizational identities with RESCs and add common regional interests to 
the common LEA and state interests which concern local board members and superin- 
tendents. 

The policy direction and fiduciary responsibility for RESCs at the regional 
level appropriately belong to lay boards of education elected by LEA board 
members. This is consistent with traditions in elementary/secondary educa- 
tion; it should generate more trust in RESCs among citizens at the local level 
and legislators -at the state level. This report, and at least one other, have 
called attention to the typical underrepresentation of minorities on boards 
and staffs of RESCs in regions with substantial minority popul ations.[12] The 
new election procedure prescribed by the State Board of Education provides 
lay communities better opportunity to influence RESC board and staff con- 
stituency. 

However, the change should not minimize the crucial involvement of LEA 
superintendents in the affairs of RESC . Their great concern about RESC and 
their general approval of the agency is evident by their responses to this 
study. But their interest and support cannot be taken for granted. Project . 
staff stopped short of the suggestion that the recommendations of the joint 
committees be required on major RESC program decisions prior to board action 
oh them. The fact that such was considered, however, supports the contention 
that RESC responsiveness to LEA needs relies heavily on the meaningful involve- 
ment of the superintendents in program and man-gement decisions. Despite no 
cause for alarm in responses to project instruments concerning involvement, the 
RESC executive directors and boards of directors must always press for the 
"skillful utilization of the superindendents in RESC planning, much as the execu- 
tive directors participate in statewide planning. From some of the many phone 
calls to Texas it was learned that joint committee meetings are often attended- 
by fewer than half the superintendents. This is to be expected in the vastness 
of Texas where RESC activities are confined to instructional support rather 
than direct instruction. But tolerance of its continuance will imperil the 
responsiveness and success of the regions where participation of the super- 
intendents is low. 

State- Financing of RESCs . How do you improve an apparently good finance 
system for RESCs? ijnti I the spring of 1979, the State of Texas consistently 
expanded its basic financial support of RESCs. The enlightened 1977 legisla- 
tive decision to tie base funding to the Foundation Program may have been the 
only such program in the United States. It essentially recognized the need 
to respond to inflationary pressures on RESC operation consistent with the 
responses to those presures elsewhere in the state school system. It also 
enhanced the stability and security of the network and allowed planning to 
proceed without the anxiety that accompanies the need for renegotiating the 
appropriation in every legislative session. While 0.45 percent of the Found- 
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ation Program was not a staggering amount, it was sufficient, along with cate- 
gorical funding, to insure a core set of programs in each region, and it made 
the major contribution to the commendable extent to which equality in program 
access has been achieved in Texas. It also constitutes the only non-categorical 
discretionary funding for the network. 

The 1979 cut in base funding reputedly followed investigation into ques- 
tionable accounting practices in one region, and the reported existence of 
high fund balances in some regions at the close of the 1977-78 year. It is 
possible that some balances reflected encumberances in categorical programs, 
and some, perhaps, may have reflected attempts to build funds for the construc- 
tion or purchase of facilities. Perhaps the RESCs can reap future dividends 
from this current misfortune if communication, accounting and facility acquisi- f 
tion procedures can be adjusted to restore the legislature's confidence in RESC 
to pre-1979 levels. 

It is imperative that increases be resumed in base funding if the RESCs 
are to capitalize their growing expertise in serving the LLAs. Though base 
funding was less than one-seventh of RESC funds in 1977-78, it is the most 
important statewide component of the RESC support system. It provides most 
of the staff needed for core programs, and the management capability and frame- 
work to which all categorical programs must relate. If the scope of network 
service is to expand and if its equity posture is to be maintained, the 0.45 per- 
cent level of the Foundation Program may be, at best, a minimum level for appro- 
priate base funding. 

The project detected in RESC funding, a flaw common to all systems where 
LEAs with extreme differences in wealth must pay the same price for services. 
Equalization strategies rarely, if ever, balance the scales for districts 
like Edgewood which are at the bottom of the wealth distribution scales. The 
IDRA report suggested the possibility of differential pricing for services. [13] 
In the opinion of project staff, however, it would be preferably to provide the 
RESCs with extra funds to service the extremely poor districts, funds similar 
to those recently made available for increasing services to schools under 1,000 
ADA. The extra funding already made available to extremely poor districts for 
1979*80 will primarily be devoted, in all likelihood, to increasing local 
capability in educational programming. This is expected and understandable. 
Strategies for more equitable access of very poor LEAs to RESC programs require 
the state to pay for all programs, as It does now for many offerings, or to 
supplement present practice with incentive subsidies for services purchased by 
such LEAs . Those LEAs,, perhaps the least wealthy five or six percent, should 
be participants in the Foundation Program. 

Role Change 

The most fundamental weakness in the delivery of services in Texas does not 
involve existing RESC programs; it concerns f ragmentation v of delivery among 
various agencies and, apparently, the virtual pre-emption of RESCs in the realm 
of direct instructional services tt> students. While there is no statutory 
prohibition for RESC to provide instruction, the TEA, RESC executive directors 
and LEA superintendents apparently decided in the first years of the network 
that it should concentrate on instructional support and exclude or minimize 
direct services to students. They are now limited to driver education, 
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student terminals, pupil and health services, and some programs for migrant 
children and for gifted and talented students. None of these programs is as 
widespread as the core and categorical support services. 

By shunning heavier involvement in direct instruction, the RESC network 
avoided competition and the possiblity of initially damaging conflict with 
superintendents concerning the multitude of informal cooperatives in Texas, 
and it avoided possible contention with the powerful vocational education 
establishment. This posture of the early RESCs was understandable and, perhaps, 
defensible. The opposition of a few field vocational education strongholds in 
Kentucky contributed substantially to the demise of a young general -purpose ESA 
network that had taken over the state's vocationa. regions. Apparently, the 
designers of RESC made some compromises srder to get the network established 
and healthy before taking risks in the serious reappraisal of its role. But. tne 
network appears mature enough and strong enough to undertake that task. Asa 
part of its on-going obligation to develop the mo st rational organization for 
the state system ofschoo l s . the TEA should consider t he e iimination~orTrag- 
mervted and conf l icting de l i very components and the cons olidation or them, where 
appropriate; under RESCs . 

Adverse reactions to recommendations that RESCs become more involved in 
direct instruction are to be expected. The resistance may relate to the antici- 
pation of RESC reg^ations over LEA activities. Such concern is understandable, 
but not necessarily well-founded. Agreements among participating LEAs must De 
made for logistical purposes; transportation and schedule problems are real and, 
sometimes, difficult to solve. But they are the practical consequences of the 
need to share among LEAs. There need be no controls other than those already 
imposed by the TEAOrelative to minimum standards for instructional programs, and 
those conditions worked out by user LEAs^and K5SC working in concert to facili- 
tate the sharing required. The multitude of small scho ols in Texas need to use 
itinerant teachers and adopt' other sharing strategies if students are to hay e. 
program options and achieve r easonable pari t y in opportunity "Uh their peers 
in l arger schoo l s. Mich or without the encouragement of special state subsidy, 
sch ools shouldlo'ok to RESCs to deliver the shared instructional Programs 
necessary for schoo l s to improve the scope and quality of their offerings to 
students . 

Cooperatives. The existence of a plethora of cooperatives separate and 
apart fran MScs m ake it difficult to talk with confidence about the sharing 
needs of Texas schools. Study of the RESC instructional support role suggests 
that it is skewed to state and federal priorities and not sufficiently respon- 
sive to the unique local needs not served by those- prior ties. It is Possible 
that specialized needs are not being served;, 1t is more likely, however that 
the cooperatives have pre-empted the opportunity for RESCs to tailor much of 
their instructional support role to the more localized needs of sub-regional 
clusters of schools. Neither the TEA nor the Legislature can assess the scope 
and quality of the Texas support system with reasonable assurance. 

The RESC delivery of media and technical assi stance, in statewide support 
programs is among the best in, the nation. That posture should be "J"**™*' 
Its strength derives from the appropriate use of state and federal funds to meet 
' current widespread needs and enhance the adaptability of the state system of 
schools. But when the Instructional .support agenda consists primarily ct 
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funded categorical programs, there is a tendency to overlook the varied needs of 
LEAs, particularly when responding services are seen as the province of coopera- 
tives rather than the legitimate responsibility of the RESCs. 

According tx> RESC records, there are quite limited receipts from LEAs for 
specialized programs, even from small schools which seem to have the resources 
to get services they need. Outside of matching media fees and the purchase of 
computer and driver education services, LEA investment in RESC services is 
minimal. Apparently, LEA payments for sub-regional instructional support and/or 
shared direct instruction are more likely to go to cooperatives. Sometimes the 
RESCs and cooperatives impact the same programs. For example, cooperatives 
provide instruction for handicapped children from small schools, and RESCs may 
provi-de the technical assistance or support service dependent upon state and/or 
federal funds. It is difficult to describe exactly what happens, however, 
because there is not organized reporting of cooperative activities in many 
service areas. 

The TEA, RESCs and LEAs should give serious study to the proposition that 
RESCs should assume responsibility for most programs now operated by cooperatives. 
There is often no ownership in the form of a governing body for the cooperatives. 
Neither is there any assurance that the poor and/or "undesirable" LEAs will be 
asked to join other schools in collaborative endeavor. Under RESC, this should 
not be the case. In addition to utilizing the considerable RESC expertise in 
collaborative programs, RESC management of cooperatives or supplanting them 
would provide the state with reliable knowledge of almost all shared programs. 
LEAs should continue to have the privilege of establishing and operating ad hoc 
cooperatives, but Commissioner Brockstte's impetus for RESCs to assume management 
of old and new cooperatives in some service areas was a step in the right 
direction.* LEA participation is always voluntary and the existence of coopera- 
tives should depend upon changing LEA needs and interests. But the convenience, 
the quality cbntrol and communication advantage available through RESC testify 
to the wisdom of the Commissioner and it should signal an accelerated trend for 
v most cooperatives to become part of RESC operations . 

Vocational Education , Similar argument exists for del i vering vocational 
* edjjcation in non-ur6an areas~"through RESC ^ Typically, vocational education . 
exists somewhat apart from the main body of secondary education. Its impressive 
political and financial strength allow it to exist in its own world, free of the 
grass-roots influence and control which the rest of the state's educational 
program accommodates and encourages. Some state plans rely on delivery through 
state-operated regional schools and/or through selected LEAs which control 
programs for their own students and those, usually few in number, who come from 
neighboring LEAs. In Texas there is an existing arena under the policy influ- 
ence of a lay board elected by LEA boards, an arena where LEA representatives 
can discuss and influence all LEA and RESC programs-in their schools, except 
vocational education. Is it logical and timely for the TEA, the RFSC and the 
LEAs to recommend a change in the delivery of vocational education* 

*Marlin L. Brock ette retired August 31, 1979. The new Commissioner is Alton 0. 
Bowen. 
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It would require some changes in the RESC network. The establishment 
of area or regional vocational schools under RESCs would dictate smaller geo- 
graphic regions or more satellites. It is recognized that such schools may 
never be within the daily driving convenience of some remote schools in Texas, 
and it is further recognized that small schools can ill afford to lose stu- 
dents. But it appears that the likelihood of appropriate services reaching 
remote students is far greater through RESCs than any other agency. RESCs under- 
stand the need for and the delivery of auto-instructional devices to remote 
school's. Such programs, supplemented where possible by-the use of community 
resources, cannot match the intensity and quality of instruction in an area voca- 
tional school, but if that school is inaccessible, there is an alternative. Left 
' to anyone exept those remote schools and their RESCs, it is likely that such 
programs will not become available. 

If it is logical and timely for vocational education and the RESCs to get 
together, the strategy could help both as it increases the involvement of LEAs 
and service to them. RESCs are skilled at delivery, they are obliged to help 
LEAs collaborate, they are controlled by those whom they serve. In turn they 
would reap the rewards of advocacy by the youth served, their parents and the 
powerful vocational education establishment. The reward for the latter could be 
in the participation of far more non-urban youth in vocational programs adapted 
to their needs and to the manpower needs of Texas. 

Conclusion 

The State of Texas provides excellent environment for RESC operations. 
There is strong advocacy at the state leadership level and significant involve- 
ment of the RESC leadership in critical planning and communication processes of o. 
the state system of schools. Both the TEA and the LEA superintendents support 
this role for the executive directors. 

Accessibility for all LEA clients of the RESCs is promoted by an excellent 
pattern of base and categorical funding. Judicious use of available state and 
federal monies support about two-thirds of RESC costs, and provide the state 
opportunity to use categorical funds to meet shifting priorities and, thus, con- 
tribute to the state school system's adaptability. The costs of substitutes and ' 
travel somewhat limit participation in RESC services for all districts because 
the state and local sharing in the Foundation Program does not cover the entire 
costs of elementary -secondary education. Aid is earmarked for RESCs to improve 
services to small schogls, those with fewer than 1,000 pupils, but no similar 
equalization aid is earmarked to assist the extremely poor districts to match the 
• accessiblity of richer LEAs to RESC services. It would cost the State of Texas 
relatively little to remedy this situation. 

If continued, the Legislature's recent reduction of RESC base funding will 
impair the equity balance in services. It is ironic that the reduction coincides 
with the increased RESC involvement in new sharing among small schools — sharing 
made possible by additional aid to those schools. Ultimately the reduction will 
result in cutbacks in other services or in administrative fees charged to LEAs. 
The network should make the accountability and operational adjustments that will 
encourage renewal of RESC advocacy by LEA boards and superintendents, satisfy the 
Legislature and restore its confidence and trust, and enhance ths return of base 
funding to the 0.45 percent or higher level of the Foundation Program. 
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The role of the network should be expanded in direct educational services 
to student* , witn particular study given to cooperatives and to the delivery of 
vocational education. The potential improvement of the deli very' of such pro- 
grams will serve the interests of Texas pupils and gain recognition and advocacy 
for R ESC among important audiences. The Legislature and educational 'leadership 
at all levels are to be congratulated on the excellent RESC performance revealed 
by this study. But it is now time for the role of the network to be reappraised 
in the context of the question, "What are the most appropriate statewide organi- 
zational and functional relationships for the Texas state system of elementary 
and secondary education?" 

C. FUTURE RESEARCH 

In the introduction (page 2) it was indicated that the cost of achieving 
equity in ESA systems may be relatively small. For example, the project staff 
believes that a small state investment in Texas could lead the very poor districts 
to virtual parity with other districts in the use of certain RESC services they, 
the poor, now u$e insufficiently or not at all. Not only -does the potential exist 
for small amounts of money to remedy financial inequities., smafl shifts in govern- 
ance, in communications strategies and/or in programming might also extend and . 
equalize opportunities for students' and staffs to benefit from ESA services in 
varibus states. There is great need for research on equity and' on participation 
influences in the ESA networks in other individual states and on a multi-state 
level. Should such research be instituted and should it" be along the lines of the 
Texas study, some modifications should be considered. 

1. 3ecause variation in unit costs may make participation comparisons 
across states and among ESAs unreliable, counts of-LEA staff and student partici- 
pants should be used to supplement or replace expenditures per student. Only the 
expenditure data were useful in Texas. ' ' 

2. Where time and resources permit, the views'of teachers, principals and 
others should be added to those of ESA administrators and LEA superintendents on 
participation- influences. 

3. Multiple regression- analyses for LEA variables and regional variables 
should be ; >un on all participation data. While both sets of variables in Texas 
were run on "hard" data, only the LEA variables were run on perceived partici- 
pation. 

4. The lists of incentives and deterrents should be refined to reduce 
ambiguity, and to properly adapt them to particular state systems and termi- 
nology. r 

5. Field suggestions for increasing participation in ESA services should be 
sought through a checklist or weighted-response list of possibilities. 
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Regional graphs 

1 figure a-l twenty graphs on lea use and desired use of resc services 
figure a-2 forty graphs on incentives and deterrents 
figure a-3 twenty graphs on rankings of si* important influences 
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Coda for "difrtt of actual and daairad parcieipavtiW:- l-rwvar, Z-al»oac 
uvir, J~occa»ionally, 4-fraquaatly , 5-ala»at alvaya, 6-alvaya 



RE3C WOCMHS AMD SERVICES 



USE 



DECREE OF ACTUAL AMD DESIRES PARTICIJATION 
2 3*3 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
IX. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Planning, Evaluation/Accred. 
Media, film Llbnry — — — 
Media, In-service — ~— 



actual 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 

accuai 



Media, Equipment Repair - 
Computers , $tu4e«t Acctg, 
Computtrs, Business Strv. 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 
acrual 



daairad 
actual 



>>>>* 



A- 



Computtrs, Student Terminals 

Special Ed., Child Find 

Special Ed., In-service 



daairad 
actual 



ZZZL 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 
accual 



Special Ed. Materials (ScIMC 
Pupil Services ■ 



daairad 

accual 



^3 



daairad 
actual 



3T 



Crime Prev. & Orug Ed. 
3us Driver Training — 
Oriver Education — ■■ 
Career Education 



daairad 
actual 



2_j 



daairad 
actual 



'WW! 1 



laairad 
accual 



daairad 
accual 



Olffusion, Prom. Pract., etc 

Bilingual Education — - : 

Migrant Education ■ - 



daairad 

accual 



T 

-r 



daairad 
ac tual 



daairad 
actual 



Gifted and Talented 



daiirad 
actual 



^^^ zzzzzzzzzza — 



Cooperative Purchasing 
Adult Saslc Education - 
Sight to Dead 
Health Services 



daairad 

actual 



cz^zzzzzzsa 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 

actual 




A- 9 

J3i 



FICC1E A-l (Contiauad) 

Railon X 
(n-5l) 

Kaana: ragional • atatatfida O 
Ru|it: "actual" um — f f f\ — "daalrad" uaa 



Coda for "dagraa of actual and daalrad participation" : l-oavar, 2-alaoat 
Mvir, 3 -occaa locally, 4-fraqu*ntly t 5-alaoat aivaya, 6~alwaya 



RESC PROGRAMS AMD SERVICES 



USE 



DEGREE OF ACTUAL AND DESIRED PARTICIPATION 
2 3 4 3 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
5. 
7. 

a. 

9. 

f in. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

:e. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Planning, Eveluatlon/Accred. 
Media, Film Library ■ 1 — 
Media, In-service -* 



Media, Equipment Bepalr « 



Computer*, Student Acctg. — 
Computers, Business Serv, — 
Computers, Student Terminal s 
Specie! Ed., Child Find — - 
Special Ed., In-service—— 
Special Ed. .Materials (SE1MC 
»upil Services ■ 



actual 



daalrad 

actual 



daalrad 

a ctual^ 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 

actual 
laairad 

ac tual 



daalrad 



daalrad 
actual 



Haalrad 
actual 



ffi 



5 L»L— _^4»J- ' 



azzmsza, 



I 



1 *f M *?' JJJi 



Crime Pre v. i Orug Ed. 
3us Driver Training — 
Driver Education — - 
Career Education — — 



daaxrad 
actual 



Diffusion, Prom. Pract., ate. 

Bilingual Education 

Migrant Education — — — — 



Sifted md Talented 



Cooperative Purciasmg 
Adult Basic Education - 
Right to *Read 



Health Services 



Mgmt. Services (other) — 
In-service Ed. (other) — 



daalrad 

actual 



daalrad 

ac cual 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 

act ual 
daalrad 

actual 



daalrad 

actual 



'daairad* 
actual 



daairaT 

actual 
daalrad 

actual 



_iz 



? zz g 



ZZL 



lyjjjjmiJJJi 
C 1 



fff ■ lAJWUti > >/i-2L 

J f : 



fezzzz 



zzzzzzzgzzzzzzzzzzzzz 



fff JAMA A ^J^ 



daalrad 
actual 



*daairaT 
ac tual 



daalrad 

actual^ 
daalrad 

actual i 



zzzzz gz g 



r 



r 



datirad 



Z2L 



A-10 



i35 



flCUU A-l (Concinuad) 



!U»ioo XX 

Hum: ra»ioo*l • scatavlda 0 
rUngaa: "aecual" un f f S\ ■ - "deairad" uaa 



Cod* for "dagrae of actual and daairad par ticipacion" : l-ntver, 2-alaoac 
oavar, 3-occaa tonally , «-*raquamcly, 5-aiawac alvaya, 6-alvaya 



RESC PKOOtAMS AND SOTICK 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

i. 

6. 

7. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
17. 
13. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Planning, Evaluation/ Accred. 

Media, Film Library 

Media, In-service — 



Madia, Equipment Repair 



Computers. Student Acctg. 
Computers, Jness Serv. 



Computers, Student Terminals 

Special Ed., Child Find 

Special td., In-service — 



Special Ed. Materials (SEIMC) 
Pupil Services - ■ ■ 



Crime Prev. 4 Orug Ed. 
Bus driver Training — 
Oriver Education ■ ■■ - ■ 
Career Education 



Diffusion, Prom. Pract. , etc. 

Bilingual Education r— 

Migrant Education ~ 



Sifted and Talented 



Cooperative Purchasing 
Adult Basic Education - 

Right to Read 

Health Services r 



Mgmt. Services (other) 
In-service Ed. (other) 



USX 



actual 



dee irad 
tccual 



dee irad 
■ccuai 



daeirad 
tccual 



daeirad 
aecual 



daeirad' 
aecual 



daeirad 
ic 



aecual 



daeirad 
aecual 



daeirad 

aecual 



OEGUE Or ACTUaL AND DE3IRFD FAATICIFATION 
2 3 4 3 



ZZZKZ 



zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz 



J. 



gpsgzz 



£saL£zzzzzszza 

iairad I i O • 



zzzzzzi. 



daeiraT 
aecual 



daeirad 
aecual 



daeirad' 
aecual 



deeirad 

aecual 



"daeiraT 

ae cual 



daeiraT 
aecual 



daeirad 
actual 1 



dr-eirad 
aecual 



das trad 
aecual 



daeiraT 

aecual 



das irad 

aecual- 



'daeiraT 
aecual 



dJeiraT 
aecual 



dee-lrad 

aecual 



dasiraT 

•ccual_ 
daeirad' 



"pai 



ZZL 



2ZZZZZ3 



MAI JJAJJJS J J\ 



ZZ2L 



9 

ERIC 



A-ll 
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, riGUU 4-1 (Continued) 

I sugioQ ni 

(n-40) 

Meant: rational • atatavida O 

Rangaa: "actual" uii — f > A — ' , d••ir•d ,, uh — | | 

Coda for "dagraa of actual »d daalrad participation": l-navar, 2-aiaoat 
oavar, 3 -occasionally, 4-fra«ii4«ntiy , 5-ala»at alvaya, 6-alvaya 



RESC PROCUMS AND SERVICES 



USE 



DEG1EE OF ACTUAL AND OESXIED PARTICIPATION 

2 3 * " - 3 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7.' 

8. 

3. 
10. 
il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
.9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 



Planning, Evtluatlon/Accrtd. 
Midi*, Film library ■ 
Media, In-service - 



Media, Equipment Repair - 
Computers, Student Acctg, 
Computers, 3u$inesst Serv. 



daalrad 

actual 



Computers, Student Terminals 

Special Ed., Child find 

Special Ed., In-service ^ igi ^ 

Special Ed. Materials (SEIMCij £££ 



actual 



daalrad 

jgcual. 



daalrad 

actual 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



"aMired" 
actual. 



daalrad 
actual 



gzazpg 

i i t — 



Z2. 



Pupil Services 



daalrad 
ac tual 



Ci-.me.Prev. a Drug Ed. 
3us Onver Training — 

Driver Education 

Career Education — — 



| daalrad 
i actual 



daalrad 

actual 



'daalrad* 
actual 



] daalrad 

[ ac tual 
daalrad 



_ . actual 
Diffusion, ?rom. Pract. , etc., j—jj;? 



Bilingual Education 
Migrant Education — 



actual 



daalrad 

actual 



Gifted and Tal anted 



Cooperative Purchasing 
Adult 8as1c Education 
Sight to Read 
Health Services 



'daalrad 

actual 



ivy?'* 2 - 




Bzaeazgzzzaza 



\r/r> 11 J *tjtttu 'uiU*uL -^ j 



"daalrad* 
actual 



daalrad 

actual 



Mgmt. Services (othar) — 
In-service Ed. (other) 



2E 




ERIC 



A-12 



nCOU A- 1 (CoaelaiMd) 

Ration XXIX 
<a-37) 

Hum: ragioaal • atacavida O 
Sjt&gtri "actual" uu — ^ f f SI "daalrad" uaa 



Cods for "dagraa of accual and daairad participation": l-navar. 2-ala»at 
navar, 3 -occasionally, *-fraquantly , 5-alaoat alvaya, 6-alwaya 



USC ?*0C*AM3 AMD SDLVXCU 



DEGREE OF ACTUAL AMD DESIRED FAITICIFAT10M 
2 3 4 3 




1. Planning, Evi1,uatlQn/Acc?ed. 

2. Media, Film Library 

3. Media, In-service 

4. Media, Equipment Repair 

studtnt ittti,..4eBbk I 22 ^ ? 7 * r r * r r i 

I . 

6^ Computers, 8usiness Serv. 
7j, Computers, Student Terminals 

Special Ed.. Child Find 
(9. Special Ed., In- strict 
10. Special Ed. Materials (SEIMC) 
Jil. Pupil Services 

1 12. Crime Prev. & Qrug Ed 

1 13. Bus DMvtr Training 
I 14. (Driver Education 

15. Career Education 

16. Diffusion, Prom. Pract., etc 

17. 31 Ungual education 

18. Migrant Education 

19. Gifted and Talented 

20. Cooperative Purchasing 

21. Adult tesic Education — -r 

22. Right to Read 

23. Health Servfces 

24. Mgmt. Services (other) 
*5. I.vsinnce Ed. (other 



ERLC 



A-13 
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riCUll A-l (Concinuad) 



Rantaa: 



Ration XIV 
3 (n*32) 
tow. regional • atatewide 0 ? 
"actual" um — Z2Z 3 — "daairad" uh 



Cod* for "dt|M« of actual and daairad participation": l-nnvar, ?-aiaoat 
never, 3-occaaiooaliy, 4-£r«qu»ntly > S-alaoat al*»ya» 6-alwaye 



USC FtOGIAMS AMD SOTXCU 



USI 



OICUS OF ACTUAL AND DE3IUD FAtnCXFATXOll 
2 3 4 3 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
15. 
17. 

ia. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Planning, Evaiuatlon/Accred. 
Media, Film Library — - ~— 
Madia, In-service 



Madia, Equipment Repair - 
Couputeirv Student Acctg. 
Computers, Susinass Sarv. 



actual. 



daairad 



daairad 



daairad 
actual 



ZZSI 



daairad 1 
actual 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 



Computers, Studtnt TapminaH 
Sptclal Eo., Child Find 
Special Ed., In-service 
Special Ed. Mete'iais (SEIMC) 
Pupil Services 
Crime Prev. 4 Drug £d. 
3us Driver Training 
Driver Education 
Career Education 
Diffusion, Prow. Prsct., ate 
31l1ngua1 Education 
Migrant Education 
Gifted and Talented 
Cooperative Purchasing 
Adult Basic Education 
aight to 
Health Services 
Mgmt. Services (other/ 
In-service Ed. (other) 



actual \JJJJAMJ/JJJA 
daairad I > 
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A- 14 



nGO»I 4-1 (Continued) 

lUglon XV 
(0-40) 

Maaoa: rational • t tat avid a O 
Raagaa: "actual" uaa — l /V/Vl "davirad" uaa 



Coda foe '•dagrat o£ actual and daairad participation": l-aavar, 2-alanat 
oavar, 3-occaaiooally, 4-fraquantly, 5-alawac always, 6-alvayn 



USC PROGRAMS AMD SERVICES 



USE 



DEGREE OF ACTUAL AND DESIRED PART1CIPA. *0K 
2 3*5 



1. Planning, cvaljuation/Accred. 

2. Media, FM« Library 

3. Media. In-service 



actual. 



daairtd 
actual 



daairad 
accual 



4. Media,,, Equipment Repair - 

5. Computers, Student Acctg. 
5. Computers, Business Sery. 
7. Computers, Student. Terminals 
a. Special Ed., Child Find 
9. Special Ed., In-service 

10. Special Ed. .Materials (SEIMC) 

11. Pupil Services 



daaiiad 

•SSHSi- 
daairad 

accual 



'daairad 
accual 



12. Crime Prev. & Drug Ed. 

13. Bus Orivar Training 

14. Orlver Education 

15. Career Education — 
15. Diffusion, Prom. Pract., etc. 

17. Bilingual Education 

18. Migrant Education 



19. Gifted and Talented 



20. Cooperative Purchasing 

21. Adult Basic Education - 

22. Right to Read 

23. Health Services 



J. 



Q?zzzkzzzzz 




'daairad" 
aecual 



laairad 

aecual 



daairad 
accual 



24. Mgmt. Services (other) 

25. In-ser/ice Ed. (other) 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 
accual 



daairad 
aecual 



i i f u 



SG^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZll 1 



ezzS gzgg 



"daairad" 
aecual 



\ zzz ^ 



ZZL 



'daairad 



A-15 

13? 



flCClI A-l (Caatinuad) 



EUgloQ XVI 

Hum: ragioaal • atacavtd* 0 
"actual" um f — "daalrad" uaa 



Racial : "ac dial" um * * * 1 — aaairao uaa — r— 

Coda for "dagraa of actual and daalrad participation": l-Mfir, 2-alaoat 
tiavar, 3- occasionally, 4-Craa.uaatly, 5-aiawac alvaya, 6-alvaya 



RISC PROGRAMS AMD SUV ICES 



USE 



0EC1EE OF ACTUAL AHD DESIRED PARTICIPATION 

2 3*3 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
3, 
9, 
10. 

12. 

:3. 

14. 
IS, 
16, 
1/. 
13. 
i9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 



Planning, Evaluatlon/Accred. 
Media, Film Library 1 
Media, In-service ■- 



actual 



daalrad 

•ctual 



daalrad 

actual. 



Media, Equipment Repair - 
Computers, Student Acctg. 
Computers, Business Serv. 



daalrad 
actual 



leeirH 
actual 



3 



daalrad 
actual 



Computers, Student Terminals 

Special Ed., Child Find 

Special Ed., In-service 



daalrad 

actual [SS ^ {JJ J J 
daalrad » ' ,» u 



actual 



daalrad 
actual 



Special Ed. Materials (SEIMC) 
Pupil Services — — 



daalrad 

actual 



Cnr* Prev-. & Drug Ed. 
3us Oriver Training — 
Oriver Education 
Career Education 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



daalrad 

actual 
laairad 

actual 



Diffusion, from. Pract., etc. 

911ii?gual Education — r ■ 

Migrart Education — — — 




Gifted and Talented — - 

Cooperative Purchasing — 
Adult Sasic Education — — — 
Bight to Rea'l — ■ 



Health Services 
Mgmt. Services (other) 
In-service Ed. (other) — 



daalrad*; 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



"daairao" 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



*2aaira<r 
actual 



daalrad 
actual 



— ! vfwe 



azzza 



1 



daairal 

actual fezZT ZZaEgZa 
daalrad T H 3 9 

actual^ 
fdaairad 

' actual 



ZZL 



"Jdl.irid 



A-16 



nam a-i (continual) 

RAgloa X7XX 

HmmnMi rtgional • •taetvidt 0 
«ta|ii: "aceual" um — ^ f f f\ — "daairad" uaa 



Cods for "d«|rt« of tccual *nd dctirtd participation" : l-aiv«r, 2-al»at 
aavar, 3-occaaiooally, 4-fraquaady, 5-alawie Always, 6 -always 



RESC PROGRAMS AMD SERVICES 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
Id. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
?4. 
25. 



Planning, Evaluation/Accred. 
Media, Film Library — — 
Media. In-service—— 



Media, Equipment Repair 



da air ad 
actual 



daairad 
accual 



Computers, Student Acctg. — 
Computers, Business Serv. — 
Computers, Student Terminals 
Special Ed., Child Find 
Special Ed., In-service 
Special Ed. .Materials (SEI»*J gaga 
Pupil Services 



USE 



attual 



daairad 
aceual 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 
actual 



daairad 
actual 



Crime Prev. A Orug Ed. 
3us Oriver Training 
On'ver Education 
Career Education 
Diffusion, Prom. Pract., etc. 
Bilingual Education 
Migrant Education 
Sifted and Talented 
Cooperative Purchasing 
Adult 3asic Education 
Right to Read 



DEGREE OF ACTUAL AND DESIRED FAJITICIPATIOK 

2 3*4-3 



T 



EZ2gZBZZZ l 



.ZZZZ 



ZEgZZZZZZZ 
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flCW A-i (Continued) 

lUgtoQ XVIII 

(Q-16) 

Ma ana: ragional e> ataeaviia 0 
ftaagaa: "actual" uh - » I Z Z — "daairtd" uet 



Code for "dagrat ol actual and dttlrtd participation" : l-navtr, 2-alaoat 
oarar, 3-occaaloo*ilT, 4-fraquantly, S-alaeac alvayt, 6-ilvaya 



RISC M0G1AM3 AMD SUV I CIS 



USE 



DCCUZ OF ACTUAL AMD DCS IKED PAKTXCXFATXDN 
2 3 4 3 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7 t 

3. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
13. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Planning, Evaluation/Accred. 
Media, FU* library 
Media, In-service 
.Media, Equipment Repair 
Computers, Student Acctg. 
Computers, 3u$1n«j Serv. — 
Computers, Student Terminals 

Special Ed., Child Find 

Special Ed., In-service 




dttirt? 

actual 



dttlrtd 

actual 



dttlrtd 

actual 



Serial Ed. Materials (SEIMC 
Pupil Services — 



Crime Prev. & Orug Ed. 
3us Orlver Training — 
Driver education 
Career Education 
Diffusion, Prom. Pract., etc 
31 1 i ngual Education 
Migrant Education 
Gifted and Talented 



dttlrtd 

accual 



dttlrtd 

«ccual 



dttlrtd 
actual 



•r 



dttlrtd 

actual 



Cooperative Purchasing 
Aduit Basic Education - 
Right to Read 1 



Health Services 



Mgmt. Services (other) 
In-service Ed. (other) 



dttlrtd 

accual 



dtalrad 

actual 



If if urn J jj i 




actu al 
dttlrtd 

actual 



dttlrtd 

actual 



dttlrtd 

actual 



dt»lrtd 
actual 



za 



dttlrtd 

accual 



dttlrtd 



jzzzz 



a-18 1*0 



nam a-i (continue) 



Ugloa XIX 

(o-8) 



hf«: rational • • tat avid a 0 
"actual" um ■■ ^ Z ^ Z ,, da«lra4 M um 



ftangaa 

Coda for "dagraa of actual and daaira4 participation": l-navar, 2-ala»at 
navar, 3-oc nationally, 4-fre<iuantly, 5-alawat alvaya, 6-alvaya 



RESC PR0C1AM3 AND SERVICES 



DECtEE OF ACTUAL AND DESIRED PARTlCXf ATXON 
2 3 ♦ ' 5 




1. Planning, Eviluatlon/Accred 

2. MtdH, Film Library 

3. Media, In-service 

4. Mtdl*. Equipment Repair 

5. Computers, Studant Acctg 

6. Computers, Business Serv 

7. Computtrs, Student. Terminal S 

8. Special Ed., Child Find 

9. Special Ed., In-service — 

10. Special Ed. Materials (SEW) 

11. Pupil Services 

12. Crime Prev. i Onig Cd 

13. 8us Driver Training 

14. Onver Education — * 

15. Career Education 
15. Diffusion, Prom. Pract., etc. 

17. Bilingual Education 

18. Migrant Education 

19. Gifted and Talented 

20. Cooperative Purchasing 

21. Adult Basic Education^ 

22. Sight to Read 

23. Health Services 

24. Mgmt. Services (other) 

25. In-service £d. (other) 



A-19 



riGUU A-i (Concinuod) 



fcaaa«e: 



&a»ioo XX ^ 

(n-27) 

Hmm: rational • itactvida 0 
"ectuaT 4 um - m 1 ^ Z ^ / I — M deaired" uaa- 



Cod* for "defm of actual and daiirad participation" : l-rmvtr, 2-alawit 
tirTir, 3-occaaionally, 4-fra^u*ntly , 5-»lawat alwyi, 6-iiwayi 



RESC TO0CXAMS AMD SERVICES 



DEGITE 0F ACTUAL AND DESIRED FAATICIFAT1DH 

2 3*5 




i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14: 
15. 
16. 
17. 
13. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
?2. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Planning, Evaluat1on/Accrt4 
Media, Film Library 
Media, In-service 
Media, Equipment Repair 
Computers, Student Acctg. 
Computers, Business Serv. 
Comouters t Student Terminals 
Special Ed., Chfld Find 
Special Ed., In-service 
Special Ed. .Materials (3£IMC 
?upi' Services 
Crime *rev. 4 Orug Ed. 
Bus driver Training 
Driver Education 
Career Education 
Diffusion, Prom. Pract., etc 
31 lingual Education 
Migrant Education - 



Sifted and talented 



Cooperative Purchasing 
Adult Basic, Education - 
Right to Read ■■■■ 



Health Services 



Mgtnt. Services (other) 
In-service Ed. (other) 



~e 



•aired 

actual 



Haired 
actual 



daiirad 
actual 
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FIGURE A- 



FORTY GRAPHS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF FIFTEEN POSSIBLE 
INCENTIVES AND FIFTEEN POSSIBLE DETERRENTS TO LEA PARTICIPATION IN 
KESC SERVICES IN EACH REGION, COMPARED TO 'THE RANGES (shaded) OF 
REGIONAL MEANS AND THE STATEWIDE MEANS OF 684 SUPERINTENDENTS 



Region I — Incentives 

Means of responses: from the region (n-21) statewide 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LZA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LZA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LZA financial 
resources 

5. 3Z3C -unit costs 

6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of HZSC facility 

3. RJESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LZA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESOLZA 'com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LZA 'involvement 
in HESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. *ESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on HESC 
staff fi board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region I 
(n-21) 

Deterrents 



Means of superintendents' responses: region statewide—- — — 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no "deterrent , 2-wea'k deterrent, 
3-ooderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 

] 

1. Travel time 

2. RESC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

,,4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

8. RESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by. this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Tocfew minority persons on 
RESCstaff fi/orbd. of directors 

13.. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA'S needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
\n RESC services 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region II 
(n-28) 

% Incentives 
v Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



statewide——— 



Code for ''degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
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All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

This LEA alone cannon pro- 
vide economical program 

Adequacy of LEA f inancial 
resources 

RESC unit costs 

RESC program cr service 
quality 

Proximity of RESC facility 

RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

Level Of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications ' 

Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

Programs meet state and/ 
or [federal requirements 

, RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

, Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & boajrd of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region LI 
(n-28) 

Deterrents 



Means of superintendents 1 responses: regi 
Code for "degree of influenc 



on- 



statewide ; — 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3~moderat ( e deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-'ery strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 

1. Travel time 

2. RZSC unit coses 

3. Nb state and/or federal 
aig 

4. Travel costs to and 
from ^programs 

5. .Cost of substitutes for 

teachers in RESC workshops • 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

8. RflSC program quality 
9. .Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff S/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this IT2A s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RgSC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services - 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region III 
(n»26) 

Incentives 



statewide— •— 



Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence"-. 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive : 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



J... 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
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All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

This LEA alone cajpnot 
provide effective program 

This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

RESC unit costs 

RESC program cr service 
quality 

Proximity of RESC facility 

RESC service available 
at this or. nearby LEA 

Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons or. RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGUKE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region III 
fr(n»26) 

Deterrents, 



statewide — — - — 



Means of superintendents 1 responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent,* 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



1. Travel time 



Degree of Influence 
1 2 3 * ♦ 4 5 



2. RZSC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. 'ravel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

S. Level of available 
resources 

7. programs not required by 
state or feds 

- 8. RESC program quality 
9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this' LEA 

11. Level of RESC-tiEA coopera- 
tion 

, 12 . Too few minority persons on 

RESC staff 4^ rbd * of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA * s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement* in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 

O / 
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-FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region IV 
(n-49) 

Incentives 



statewide—— — 



Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. 
2. 
3^ 
4. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
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All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

RESC unit costs 

RESC program cr service 
quality 

Proximity of RESC facility 



RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC plaining 

Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
# staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region IV 
(n*49) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region — statewide 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



1, Travel time 

2. RZSC unit costs 

3- No state ajid/or federal 
aid 

4« Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6« Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

8. SESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

L. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff s/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree bf RESC insight inl - 

this LEfi s needs 

i 

14. Degree if LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree if LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region V 
(n-14) 

Incentives ' 

Means jof superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence 11 : 1-no incentive, 2 -weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



statewide — 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone~~cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy ot LLA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 



6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

8. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

xx. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state anc. 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region V 
(n-14) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



statewide — — — — 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influence 
1 2 3 4 5 



1. Travel time 



2. R2SC 'or.it costs 

3. Mo state ani/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

o. Level of available 
resources 

" 7 . Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 
9. Independence of LZAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC -LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff S/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. 'Degree of LEA staff interest 

in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region VI 
(n-37) 

Incentives 



statewide—— — 



Means of superintendents 1 responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence' 1 : 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC uniyfcosts 

6. RESO^rograra cr service 
£lity 

T. Proximity of RESC facility 



8. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC- LEA com- 
munications 

U. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region VI 
(n-37) 

Deterrents 



statewide — — — 



Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



1. Travel time 

2. RESC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10* Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC -LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff a/or bd. of directors 

13- Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA s needs 

14 • Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region VII 
(n-65) 
Incentives 



statewide 



Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of ^LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 

6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

8. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESOLEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region VII 

(n-65) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



statewide — 



Cqde for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak detarrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influence 
12 3 4 



1. Travel time 

2. R2SC unit costs 

3- No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 
9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC- LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff s/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEAs needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A*2 (Continued) 



Region VIII 
(n-26) 

Incentives 



Means of superintendents' responses: region statewide — — — 

Code for "degree of influence' 1 : 1-no incentive, 2 -weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- ^ 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 

6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

8. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESOLEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12 r Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGfURE A-2 (Continued) 

Region VIII 
(n-26) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents 1 responses: region statewide—— — 

Code for l? degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



1. Tcavel tiaie 



2. RZSC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 1 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7 . Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 
9. Independence ofLEAs--- 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff &/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into ^ 
this LEAs needs 

14- Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region IX 
(n-30) 

Incentives 



Means of superintendents' responses: region statewide 

Code for "degree of influence": l-no incentive, 2-weak incentive 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 
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1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

■ ?. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC uiiit costs 

6. RESC program or service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

8. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com-' 
muni cations 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

1 13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
^Lnority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Cbntinued) 



Region IX 
(n*30) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



statewide ■ ~ 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterreat, 
3-ooderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strdng deterrent . 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 



" 1. Travel time 

2. RESC unit costs * 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4- Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. programs not required by 
state or feds 

8. RESC program quality 

9. independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff s/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RES? insight into 
this LEAs needs 

Degree of LEA ^involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services „ 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 

Region X 
(n-51) 

Incentives 

Means of superintendents' responses: region statewide——- 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2 -weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, A-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This fiEA alone" cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro^ 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 



6. 

7. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



RESC program cr service 
quality 

Proximity of RE&C facility 



RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

Programs meet state and/ 
or, federal requirements 

RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff 6 board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 
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Region X 
(n-51) • 

Deterrents^ . 

Means of superintendents 7 responses: region— ■ 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



statewide " — 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree 
2 



Influence 



1. Travel tine 

2. RESC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5- • Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resqurces 

7. programs not required by 
sta^e or feds . 

8. RESC program quality 
.9. independence of LEAs 

10. service already provided 
f by this LEA 

11. Levfel of RESC- LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 

• RESC staff s/orbcL of directors 

13. Degree of_BEs£ insight 'into 
this LEA s needs , 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
3ESC planning 

* 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XI 
(n-51) 

» 

Incentives 



statewide—— — 



Means of superintendents' responses': region 

Code tor "degree of influence 11 : 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong Incentive 

/ . ' ' . • 



1. All costs paid by state 
f$ and/c: federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 

6. PESC program cr service 
^.^^quality 

7. Pr6ximity of RESC facility 

3. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

*9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
implications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
. district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 



Degree of I~n f 1 u e n c e 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XI 
(n-51) 

Deterrents 



statewide — — — — 



Means of superintendents 1 responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 



1. Travel time 

2. RESC unit' costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers ir. RESC workshops 

6. i^evel of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

> 11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too f ew minoritypersons on 
RESC staff &/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA ' s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XII 
(n-40) 



Incentives 

Means of superintendents 1 responses: region statewide — 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2 -weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (a) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective prograni 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 



6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



ERJC 



RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

Level of TEA- RESC- LEA 
cooperation 

Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff St board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XII 
(n-40) 

Deterrents 

t 

Means of superintendents 1 responses: region——— statewide 

Code for "degree of influence' 1 : 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak, deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 

1. Travel time 

2. RZSC unit costs 

3. No stata and/or federal 
• aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5* Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7 . Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 
9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few rninoritypersons on 
RESC staff S/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA'S r.peds 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 



Degree of Influence 
12 3 4 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XIII 
(n-37) 

Incentives 

Means of superintendents 1 responses: region- 



statswide— — — - 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1- All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 



6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

3. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9- Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers mi 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XIII 
(n-37) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



statewide — — — — 



Code for ,T degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 



1. Travel time 

2. RZSC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs zo and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7 . Programs not required by 
state or feds 

8. RESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority per sons on 
HESC3taff s/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA scarf interest 
in RESC services 

O 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XIV 
(n-32) 

Incentives 

Means of superintendents' responses: region statewide 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2 -weak incentive, 
3-modf.rate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 



6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

3. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13* Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 

O 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XIV 
(n-32) 

Deterrents 



statewide — — — 



Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence' 1 : 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



1. 
2, 



Tr a ve . 



.ne 



RZSC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4- Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

8. R£SC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



Service already provided 
by this LEA 

Level of RESC -LEA coopera- 
tion 

Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff S/orbd. of directors 



15, 



Degree of RESC insigl t into 
this LEA ' s needs 

Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning 

Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 




FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XV 
(n*40) 

Incentives 

Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



statewide———- 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. Tins LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit costs 



6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

8. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9- Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10 • Quality of RESC- LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal retirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff 6 board of directors 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XV 
(n-40) 



\ 



Deterrents 



statewide — 



Means of superintendents responses: region 

Code for ''degree of influence' 1 : 1 -no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



1. Travel time 



2. RZSC unit costs 

3- No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
froir programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10- Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12/ Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff s/orbd. of directors 

13- Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA s needs 



14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC planning r 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XVI 
(n-45) 
Incentives 

Means of superintendents 1 responses: region statewide 

Code for ''degree of influence' 1 : 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2- This LEA alone cannot, 
provide effective* program 

3, This LEA alone cannot pro- p. 
vide economical program 

4, Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5, RESC unit costs 



6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

9. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC- LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XVI 
(n-45) 

! Deterrent s 

i 

Means of superintendents 1 responses: Region 

Code for "degree of influence' 1 : 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



statewj ~ ^ — 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of .Influence 



1. Travel time 



2. RZSC unit costs 

' 3. So state and/or federal 
aid 

4 # Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RES" workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7. programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RtfSC program quality 
9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. m cof*w minority persons on 
RESC staff &/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into ^ 
this LEA s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
, RESC planning 

Degree of LEA staff interest 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 

Region XVII 
(n-41) 

Incentives 

Me~ns of superintendents T responses: region statewide 

Code for "degree of influence": 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive,, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
i resources 

5. RESC unit costs 

6. PESC proaram cr selrvice 
' quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

\ 

3. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESOLEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

i 

12. Degre£ of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
ne«is 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE *A-2 (Continued) 



Region XVII 
(n-41) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



statewide-——— 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-w^ak deterrent^ 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very storing deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influepcje 

\ 



1 # Travel time 
2< RESC unit costs 



3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

4. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7 . Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. RESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10* Service already provided 
by this LEA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff &/orbcL of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in 
RESC plann- ug 



15. Degree of LEA staff interest ^ 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XVIII 
(n-16) 

Incentives 

Means of "superintendents 1 responses: region- 



statewide——— 



Code for "degree of influence' 1 : 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RFSC unit costs 

6. RE~C program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

8^>RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

• 9. Level of TEA- RESC -LEA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14. RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIuURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XVIII 
(n-16) 

Deterrents 



Means of 5Uoerintendent3 ' responses: region- 



statewide — 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2 -weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Teoerrenrs 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 



1^ Travel ti.?,e 



2. RZSC unit costs 



l\o state and/or federal 
aid 

Tiavel costs to and 
from programs 

Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

Level of availabl? 
resources 

Programs not required by 
stare or fsds 

RESC program quality 

Independence of LEAs 

Service already provided 
by this LEA 

Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion 

Too few minority persons on 
RESC staff S/or bd* of directors 

Degree of RESC insight into 
this LEA s needs 

Decree of LEA involverent in 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



RESC planning 



Degree of LEA staff interest t 
in RESC sear/ices 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XIX 
(n=8) 

Incentives 

Means of superintendents' responses: region statewide—— — 

Code for M degree of influence' 1 : 1-no incentive', 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal ource(s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit dosts 

6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 



3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



14. 
15. 



ERLC 



RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

Level cf TEA- RESC- LEA 
cooperation 

Quality of RESC-LEA com- 
munications 

Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & bdard of directors 
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FIGURE A-2 (Continued) 



Region XIX 
(n-8) 

Deterrents 

Means of superintendents' responses: region- 



^atewide 



Code for "degree of influence": 1-no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent:, 4-strong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 

1. Travel time 

2. RESC unit costs 

3* No state and/or federal 
aid 

-i. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

5. Cost: of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC worksnops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

7 . programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. KESC program quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

1C. service already provided 
oy tnia I*n»A 

:i. Level of RESC -LEA coopera- 
tion 

12. Too few Minority persons on 
RESC staff S/orbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC msighc into 
this LEA s needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvemen- in 
RESC planning 

15. Degree of LEA staff interest 
in 'RESC services 



Degree of Influence 
12:4 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XX 
(n-27) 

Incentives 

Means of superintendents f responses: region statewide 

Code for "degree of influence 11 : 1-no incentive, 2-weak incentive, 
3-moderate incentive, 4-strong incentive, 5-very strong incentive 



1. All costs paid by state 
and/or federal source (s) 

2. This LEA alone cannot 
provide effective program 

3. This LEA alone cannot pro- 
vide economical program 

4. Adequacy of LEA financial 
resources 

5. RESC unit: costs 

6. RESC program cr service 
quality 

7. Proximity of RESC facility 

3. RESC service available 
at this or nearby LEA 

9. Level of TEA-RE3C-LZA 
cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC*- LEA com- 
munications 

11. Advantages of multi- 
district cooperation 

12- Degree of LEA involvement 
in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/ 
or federal requirements 

14- RESC sensitivity to our 
needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of 
minority persons on RESC 
staff & board of directors 
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FIGURE A- 2 (Continued) 



Region XX 
(n=27) 

Deterrents 



statewide — — — — 



Means of superintendents' responses: region 

Code for "degree of influence": I -no deterrent, 2-weak deterrent, 
3-moderate deterrent, 4-3trong deterrent, 5-very strong deterrent 



Possible Deterrents 



Degree of Influence 
2 3 4 



1. Travel time 

2. RZSC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal 
aid 

-i. Travel costs to and 
from programs 

~ . Cost of substitutes for 
teachers in RESC workshops 

6. Level of available 
resources 

*? . Programs not required by 
state or feds 

3. ?H3C program quality 
9. Independence of LZAs 

10. Service already provided 
by -this LZA 

11. Level of RESC-LEA coopera- 
tion * 

12. Tco few minority persons on 
RFSC staff S/crbd. of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight into 
this LZA s needs 



14. Degree of LZA involvement in ^ 
^JESC planning 

15. Degree of LZA staff interest ^ 
in RESC services 
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FIGURE A-3 



INFLUENCE RANKINGS 



* 
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FIGURE A- 3 

"HE RANK-ORDER DIG OF SIX IMPORTANT INFLUENCES ON LEA PARTICIPATION T M 
RESC SERVICES: TWENTY ~-PA?HS OF THE DISTRI3UII0N AND MEANS OF SUPER- 
"JTTHfrS' RESPONSES FROM EACH REGION COMPARED TO THE RANGES (shaded) 
0 7 "HE REGIONAL MEANS, THE STATEWIDE MEANS OF 200 SUPERINTENDENTS , 
AND TH S R-S^CNSES i circled) OF EACH REGION'S EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 




FIGURE A-3 1 (Continued) 



Means of superintendents 1 rankings: region 



statewide — — 



Rank-oner responses of each region's executive director (circled):^ 

high • low 
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Leadership 
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FIGURE A- 3 'Continued) 



Means of superintendents ' rankings: region 



statewide — — — 



Rank-order responses of eacn region's executive director (circled) : 



hiqh 



lew 



Region VI 

' i j ) 



Wealth 



size 



Remoteness 

Program 
Quality 

RESC 

Leadership 
LEA 
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Wealtr. 
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Size 
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Leadership 
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FIGURE A- 3 t Continued) 



statewide 



Means of superintendents' rankings: region ■ 
Rank-order responses of each region f s executive director (circled) 



region lx 
fn»m 



Wealth 
Size 

Remoteness 

Proaram 
Quality 

RESC 

Leadership 
LEA 

Leadership 
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F1JURE A- 3 'Continued) 



statewide — — 



Means of superintendents 1 rankings: region 
Rank-oraer responses of each region's executive director (circled) 
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FIGURL A- 3 (Continued) 

Means of superintendents' rankings: region 

Rank-order responses of each region's executive director (circled) 

high lo w 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
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PROJECT. INSTRUMENTS 
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To: 



From; 



The LEA SUPERINTENDENT (or his/her designee who interacts trost with the 
Regional Education Service Center, RESC) 

Dr. Noble J. Gividen, Texas RESC Survey Coordinator 



The enclosed survey form has been shown to some Texas Superintendents, to 
the RESC Executive Directors and to some TEA Officials. From those groups came 
recommendations that you and your colleagues receive the instrument and be en- 
couraged to fill it out. This is part of a multi-state study, but Texas Super- 
intendents are the only participants at the LEA level. 
Completion time: 15 *to 25 minutes (after reading this page) 

Purpose of the study : To determine whether or not there are different amounts of 
LEA participation in RESC services according to funding patterns, LEA wealth, size 
and other factors; and to .learn what are incentives and what are deterrents to 
participation. 

Confidentiality : The researchers, Stephens Associates (College Park, Md.), must 
be able to identify respondent LEAs in order to match them with LEA characteristics. 
However, your Answers ARE CONFIDENTIAL in the sense that you and your LEA will n£t 
be identified in the report and your specific answers will not be shared with other 
public officials in Texas or elsewhere. 

Examples of responses in Part I . The. directions on the form ask you to respond to each 
service at least twice — once to show actual use of the RESC service, and once to 
show the desired use. Where actual is less than desired , further responses are in 
order. 



For each listed service, ( circle) a number for 



actual use and <£ircTa^ a number for desired 
use. In columns A-I, check {*/) services, 
if any, where actual was less than desired . 

Extent of Use 



1 . Never 

2. Almost never 

3. Occasionally 



4. Frequently 

5. Almost always 

6. Always 








f 






j 1 




„ , . Jt actual 1 2 3<£)5 6 
2. Media, Film Library desir , ed l 2 3 ©5 6 


1 1 




i 

" i ~ 




1 _ 
1 ~* 




(2. above) Nothing is checked ( S) in colunnr A 
less than desired. % 


1 ■ 1 

through I 

1 


beci 


ause 

j 


act 


ual 


is not 

I 




,„ „,r j , t 1 j actual ®2 3 45 6 
19. Gifted & Talented deslred 12 3(2)5 6 


i / 1 

-Kl- 




. !/ 




/ . 

1 





(19. above) This respondent checked column B, "no state/federal aid", column F, 
"RESC Fees' 1 , and column H, "this LEA not involved in planning" as reasons for not 
using a desired program, ( actual is less than desired ) 



22. Right to Read 



actual Q2 3 A 5 6 
desired 1 2 3 ©5 6 



(22. above) This program was not offered by RESC, but if it had been offered, this 
LEA would have used it frequently. (That was its desired use, @) 
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PLEASE READ THE DIRECTIONS ON THE|S(MEY FORM! 

B-l 



?*re : - Taaaa L£Aa 



LEA nam acd IB 



COKPAIISOS Or OTOTS Of \CTTJAL AtfD 3ESI3ED USES 



ERLC 



or use sExvicia a 1977-78 anb *iasohs rot : ifttxeiczs . :r Atf? 

Oiractioaai Soaclal aoco for Ua tad aim cm hoc of^arad hj *our S£SC to 1977-78: 
Clxcia (JT for " actual'*, aad circla • maaaar (froa t ee 6) for "4«olroo M accordlot, 
co How MH ro»r LEA ibowld how uaad coo tarrlca if it had bono of farad. 

For all liatad sarrlxaa aad protroao of farad by roar HOC la l977-78t 

For "actual'*. coaalaca tha followla*. •tatoaaat: "Vhoa tola U3C sarrlca wo 
avallaala la 1877-78, cala LXA uaoa It." 

for "iaoirad", coaalaca cala icacaaaac: Tola LEA ihoald 
Hara uaoa tola samea La 1977-78. M 



Chacfc (V) Samcaa, A *n*. "lot 
Of farad. 

Alao Chack (V ) ALL la a* ana far 
Dlffaraocaa in Thoia Samcaa* if 
any, Whara Actual Cia Waa l a a a 
Than Jastrad 




W 7AI TO 23 — ■ PJaaaa ^urti sal* ihaat oVar *ad 4o 'art II. Is't 3'jlcitar' 
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IS 4 



INCENTIVES fOH AND Dfc ItHHtNl i> FUvIIIU UA'S PAR f IC |PAI HMI IN RfSC SCNVICCS 
DiitUluiu Circle Mm* U«y»«< ul lnflu*iM.e of laitur* a* iucrntiy*> or Octet ieitU lu your UA's oaiUtloaUon In RISC icrvUei 



Of Itlf I WHLL 

1. Nu Incentive 

2. U*ak lucitMilw 

1. H.*fJ» [Ul» luioitflv* 

4, Strong luciutlv* 

i Vury at rung luttui Ivc 

tAOOttS 

I. All iu»ta p«M by alalu .uJ/ui U«Jer»l aourc»(») 

I. Ihlv ItA » !■►»«• lmoimx provl«l« ©Met* .v« prograai 

I. Thin I LA jluuu i*himu provide ecoituMtcul prugrua 

4. A4t<|ii«iy ul I LA flnuii«.lal »«.aiMjri.«a 

4. Itr^C unit cujU 

4 KfSC proglim ur anvlii ^utility 

? r*i.i*l*liy «t HfcM' Utility 

II JtfcS*. «ctvl«^ available it HiU ur nuarby m 

9. luvcl of ffcA Kt.V ItA louuiratlou 

10 ijujllty «il *KU I LA i uMiiiiltit ItMM 

II. A«ltf*itt«gi« ut Miili JUuKi ivopural luu 

14, IHtftteti ut I LA Involve** Hi lu itM planning 

I) Progr**** met Hlrtli. uiul/ui tt-tlitul l •si|ullc«4.tllH 

14 **fcS4 hviijII Ivlty lu ouj ii^i-iU 

I) A<J*i|*Kiiy «»l uimbtilM ul Minority ptivunv on it be 
Mt.ilt anil bt>»r«J ul dlrcttnm 



|>*gr*)»t_uj 
lul lucltCM . {(Ire lu) imu 
Number lor tic h Fuel u 



My ItA iiIIIlu In. (I 
(It ii|i|ilUubl4i) <2 



'Vt-gl'M* Ut IttlluiiUCU 

1. No Jutcrrtnu 

2. Weak. «l«tc«rmuc B 
J. HoaVrat* 4ottirr*mt 

4. Sirotiji. «l«ttarr«nt 

5. V«ry atTotig deterrent 



FAUUHS 

1 T revel t la* 

2 Uk.bC unit coeta 

I Ho Htiita and/or federal nl«l 

4 Travel conta to and Iruu progre** 

i. (uet ot HubHiltutHH f ur teailicra la wurlmJiupH 

t. level ut evalleble ttA rwoonrcaa 

/. 1'iugiua* uot required by atate or fede 

II,' MtbC progra* quality 

9 Intlt pkilltlllUCM ol I Uktt 

10. beivKa already provided by tbla ItA 
II Uv u | of Nfc'bT-IKA cooperation 

I2i Tuo Uw alourUy pei oun* uu NtSC ataft an«l/oi board 
ot dliactora 

11. Degree ut NKSL Inalght lulu tbla l ItA* a uc.J- 
14. Degree ol ItA liiv u lvi*«eul. lu MlSC planning 

li Degiee ul ItA ataff Intareat lu MtSC aurvleua 



alien Iron the M !.!»«: uihimI utllca. 
wllee Iimm I lie tmmi'wl KKM* eatulllte. 



Uogtaw ji l 
IhIIuootm. (£Trcio)o«o 
Number (ur Each Factor) 



ERIC 



(This copy Is photoreduced 75 per cent from the actual Instrument.) 
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I'lKASe HAII. COHIItTtll tUHH 111; 

StapbeUa AvHticUlti 
Suite 10/ 
/II* ialllttora Avoiiua 
IU>ll«g H faik, Haiylmid 20242 



To: RESC Executive Director 

There axe three parts to this brief instrument. All are quickies, 
10 to 15 minutes, maximum for the whole thing, unless you ponder too long over 
the perceptual items. 

Part I. Only check those services that were not provided last year, 1977-78, 
by or through your RESC. 



1. Planning, Evaluation/Accred. _ 

2. Media, Film Library 

3. Media, Xn^service 

4. Media, Equipment Repair _ 

5. Computers, Student Acctg. .(test scor- 

ing, grade reporting, etc.) 

6. Computers, Business Services (payroll, 

checks, financial acctg., etc.) 

7. Computers » Student Terminals 

8. Spec! Education, Child Find 

9. Sp«cl Education, In-service 

10. Specl Education Matls (SEIiiC) 

11. Pupil Services (guidance, counsel- 

ing, psychologists, ate.) 

12. Crime Prevention & Drug Educ. 



13. 



Bus Driver Training 



14. Driver Education _ 

15. Career Education 

i 

16. Diffusion, Prom. Practices ^ 

17. Bilingual Education y 

18. Migrant Education 

19. Gifted and Talanted 

20. Cooperative Purchasing ^ 

t 

21. Adult Basic Education 

22. Right to Read ^ 

23. Health Services 

24. Management Services (other than 

above) 

25. In-service Educ. (other than above) 



Part II. GIVEN THfc PRESENT FUNDING, ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNANCE of RESCs in 
Texas, please rate the* following factors from strongest (1) to 
weakest (6) , according to your opinion of their importance in influ- 
encing LEA participa-xon in RESC services in YOUR region. (Please 
rate all 6 items.) 



A. LEA wealth . 

B. LEA size (enrollment) 

C. LEA remoteness (distance from RESC) 

D. RESC program quality 

E. RESC leadership 



F. LEA leadership 

YOUR RESPONSES ARE CONFIDENTIAL ! 
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Part III (Other Side, Please) 
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instrument. ) 
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Part III. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S PERCEPT XONS OP INCENTIVES AND DETERRENTS TO LEA DSE OF RESC SERVICES 



Directional Circle the dagree of influence of factors according to what you generally believe to be true of the 
LEAs in your region. 



INCENTIVE S 
Degree of influence 

1. No incentive 

2. Weak incentive 

3. Moderate incentive 

4. Strong Incentive 

5. Very strong incentive 



FACTORS 



1. All costs p*id by state an/or federal source (a} 

2. LEAS alone cannot' provide uffective program 

3. LEAs alone cannot provide economical program 

4. LLA financial resources 

5. kesc unit costs 

!». RESC program or service quality 

/. Proximity of RESC facility to LEAs 

8. RESC service delivered to LEA or nearby LEA 

4 J. Level of TEA-RESC-LEA cooperation 

10. Quality of RESC- LEA communications 

11. Advantages of multi-district cooperation 

12. Degree of LEA involvement in RESC planning 

13. Programs meet state and/or federal requirements 

14. H>;SC sensitivity to LEA needs 

15. Adequacy of numbers of minority person* on 

RESC staff & board of directors 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5* 

1 2 3'4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



DETERRENTS 
Degree of influence 

1. No deterrent 

2. Weak deterrent 

3. Moderate deterrent 

4. Strong deterrent 

5. Very strong deterrent 



(This copy Is photo- 
reduced 75 percent from 
the actual instrument.) 



FACTORS 



1. Travel time 

2. RESC unit costs 

3. No state and/or federal aid 

4. Travel costs to and from programs 

5. Costs of LEA substitutes for teachers in workshops 

6. LEA financial resources 

7. Programs not required by state or federal govt. 

8. RESC program or service quality 

9. Independence of LEAs 

10. Service already provided by LEA 

11. Level of RESC- LEA cooperation 

12. Too few minority persons on RESC staff and/or 

board of directors 

13. Degree of RESC insight Into LEA needs 

14. Degree of LEA involvement in RESC planning 
A 5. Degreo of LEA staff interest in RESC services 

B-b * 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 $ 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4'S 

1 2 3 4 5 
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GIVEN THE PRESENT FUNDING 4 GOVERN- 
ANCE of Regional Education Service 
Centers (RESCs) in Texas. . ... 

Please RANK ORDER the factors below 
from strongest (I) to weakest (6) 

according to your opinion of their 
relative. importance in influencing 
LEA participation in RESC services. 
(Use all 6 numbers in -the ranking.) 

LEA Code 

A. LEA wealth 

B. LEA size (enrollment) 

C. LEA remoteness (distance 

from RESC) 

D. RESC program quality 

E. RESC leadership 

F. LEA leadership 

Neither your identity nor your 
district' s-^'i 11 be identified in 
the report. 

Noble J. Gividen 
Stephens Associates " 



Photocopy of the post card mailed to 236 LEA superintendents, eight of 
whom were in, Region XIX, and the other 228 were evenly distributed among 
the other 19 regions. 
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This was filled out by the Executive Director's Designee (s) in the 
Office of the Regional Education Service Genter 



LEA PARTICIPATION 
IN SELECTED RESC SERVICES 



LEA 



Code 



1. Media: (money collected for services) 

" FiLn library: 

State $ [ + Locll $ ■ = $ 

Equipment 
repair & 
maint. 

. State $ + Local $ . = $ 

Totals: State $ ■ , Zpcal $ = $ 



2. Dr ver Education: (1977-78) Please check ( «/) driver education services 
us* \ by this LEA and insert other requested data. 

No. of Pupils Local Money 



^ Behind-the-wheel-instruction 

Simulator 

Classroom 

Other (SPECIFY) 



Total $ 



3. Computer Services: (1977-78) Local Monev 



Pupil accounting (attendance, grade reporting 

test scoring, etc.) 
Business services (payroll, checks, tax 

rolls, financial accounting, etc.) 
Student terminals 



Total 



4. Total number of technical assistance (T/A) contacts in all 
service areas (consulting, planning, evaluating, advising, 
staff development, etc. ) with this 5 LEA 



5. Total amount of money collected from this LEA for all services 
in 1977-78. > , $ * 



p 



If it is iaoossiBle or unfeasible to provide such a count, please enter a 
.* 0 or - in 44, in accord wish the judcr.er.t explained m the cover letter. 
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